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Why Ford Escort’s success 


was easy to forecast. 


Some of the worst’ 
weather conditions around 
are also some of the best 
reasons why Ford Escort 
has been America’s best- 
selling small car for the 
past three years” 

Front-wheel drive 
helped it climb to 
the top. 

Escort comes with front- 
wheel drive—a feature that 
delivers good traction. 

But there's more to its 
success than just traction. 

There’ rack and pinion 
steering and 4-wheel 
independent 





suspension for impressive 
comfort and handling. Five- 
mph bumpers for added 
vehicle protection from the 
minor impacts that can 
occur in any weather. 

Escort LX and GT even 
come standard with elec- 
tronic fuel injection for 
improved cold weather and 
cold engine response. 

And when it comes to 
economy, you can start 
saving your money for a 
rainy day. With mileage 










ratings of 34 city and 
44 highway.** 

Ford Escort. Its engineer- 
ing always shines. Even 
when the weather doesn't. 


Best-Built 
American Cars. 
“Quality is Job 1.” A 1984 

survey established that 
Ford makes the best-built 
American cars. This is 
based on an average of 
problems reported by 
owners in the prior six 
months on 1981-1983 
models designed 
and built in 
the US. 





Lifetime Service 
Guarantee. 
Participating Ford 

Dealers stand behind their 
work, in writing, with a 
Lifetime Service Guarantee. 
See your participating 
Ford Dealer for details. 


*Based on manufacturers’ reported 
retail deliveries during 1982-1984 
model years. 

**EPA estimates. Actual mileage will vary 
with maintenance, options, driving 
conditions and driving habits. Escort 
mileage applicable to sedans with FS 
engine and without power steering 
and A/C, Not av ailable in California 


Have you driven a Ford... 
lately? 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Medical miracles— 
but how to pay the bill? 


After seven hours of nerve-racking surgery, William Schroeder 
becomes the only man in the world now living with an artificial 
heart. But there are thousands of other patients who need similar 
hugely expensive treatments. Who can pay such bills in billions? 
Is it right that private firms profit from them? And are they drain- 


ing funds needed for other forms of medicine? 





NATION: Going for broke with 
tax reform and spending cuts 


The Administration floats two of the biggest trial balloons ever, 
and almost every lobbyist in Washington takes aim. » Bob Dole 
takes over the Republican Senate leadership and declares his in- 
dependence from the White House. » Weinberger outlines his 
careful criteria for using U.S. combat forces. » Crashing an emp- 


ty jet for safety’s sake. » Ruckelshaus quits the EPA. 


BOOKS: Two dozen glowing volumes 
celebrate nature, faith and art 
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This year’s season’s readings range from opulent examinations of 
Matisse and Renoir to the meticulously detailed wildlife studies of 
Illustrators Michael Warren and Glen Loates, to photographic 
recollections of baseball past by Walter looss and pictures of 
American history by the photographers of LIFE, to works on sub- 











jects as diverse as rock, angels and Frank Sinatra. 
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World 

A US propaganda set- 
back over aid to the con- 
tras.» The world gives, 
but Ethiopia does not 
receive enough. > Jaru- 
zelski meets the press. 


92 

Cinema 

Eddie Murphy lights up 
Los Angeles in Beverly 
Hills Cop. » Clint 
Eastwood and Burt 
Reynolds turn ona 
little City Heat. 


52 


Economy & Business 


Is the fall in interest 
rates too late to save the 
recovery? » Toymakers 
expect a jolly Christ- 
mas, > History's largest 
stock offering. 


110 


Music 

Fifty years ago, Muzak 
played its first record- 
ings in Cleveland; today 
it reaches 80 million 
people. But is every- 
body happy? Not quite. 


Press 

In an unprecedented 
step, the CIA files a 
complaint against ABC 
for what the agency 
calls “reckless disre- 
gard for the truth.” 


117 

Theater 

Rock Belter Linda 
Ronstadt makes a 
brave try at the lyric 
operatic role of Mimi, 
Puccini's consumptive 
heroine in La Bohéme. 


91 

Education 

William Bennett of the 
National Endowment 
for the Humanities ar- 
gues for more emphasis 
on cultural studies in the 
college curriculum. 


118 

Essay 

In Reagan I, ideology 
often yielded to prag- 
matism, especially in 
foreign affairs. Will the 
same thing happen in 
Reagan II? 
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| promised her 
the glow of gold 
for Christmas. 
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Nothing else feels like real gold. O 











ALetter from the Publisher 


n its Medicine section, TIME has always 
sought two goals: to report and, perhaps 
more important, to clarify even the most 
esoteric technical subjects. In recent years 
it has run cover stories on medical matters 
as diverse as the dangers of cholesterol, the 
health effects of stress and the origin and 
treatment of pain. As this week’s cover sto- 
ry on the artificial heart illustrates, TIME’s 
purpose has again been not only to relay 
the news of surgical procedures and lab- 
oratory discoveries but to place those ad- 
vances in a larger context 
“A decade ago, we might have looked 
on such a medical achievement with some- 
thing like awe,” says Senior Editor David 
Brand, who is responsible for TIME’s health and medical stories. 
“We are still fascinated by this new technology, but now we are 
looking beyond it to very pertinent social and ethical questions.” 
In the past 15 years or so, reader interest in such issues has 
grown remarkably. Growing along with that interest has been 
more sophisticated medical reporting. “Journalists no longer 
uncritically accept the word of physicians,” says Brand. They 
are far more knowledgeable now about medical issues, he adds, 
and about how such issues relate to larger concerns of society. 
From the moment it was learned that William Schroeder 
would become the second man to receive a permanent artificial 
heart, TIME Correspondent Barbara Dolan became a kind of 
paramedic-in-training, reading literature about the operation 








DeVries and Correspondent Dolan in Louisville 


Sand the man who performed it, Dr. Wil- 

sliam DeVries. She sought second, third, 

Leven fourth opinions from experts in the 

> field. Yet she never lost sight of the human 

drama. At briefings for reporters at Hu- 

*mana Hospital Audubon in Louisville, she 
found herself “slipping in questions about 
the decor of Schroeder's hospital room be- 
tween questions about whether there was 
too much fluid in his lungs.” 

Since becoming a TIME correspondent 
in 1981, Dolan has covered such major sci- 
ence stories as the implications of nuclear 
power and the dilemma of toxic waste 
The efforts to save Bill Schroeder are in 
stark contrast to a story she reported last 

spring on families whose religious beliefs led them to refuse 
medical care for their dying children. To follow every step of 
Schroeder's progress, Dolan, along with TIME’s Teresa Barker, 
has been almost as closely tethered to the Humana press center 
as the patient is to the machinery that powers his artificial 
heart. During her long reporting vigil, she has found herself fre- 
quently checking her own vital signs. “After six days of nonstop 
reporting,” says she, “most of the journalists covering the im- 
plant were ready for intensive care. Any physician walking into 
the press center would have prescribed immediate bed rest.” 
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At Montgomery Ward, 
we understand why 
buying the right 
telephone is 
important to you 


That's the reason 
we sell Uniden, the 
phone with features 
to match your needs 

and your budget. 

From a handsfree 

speakerphone to 
cordless telephones 
with automatic last 

number redialing. 

You'll find just the 
right phone for your 

home or office at 
Montgomery Ward. 


uniden 


extend-a-phone* 


Montgomery Ward 
] 2 

















Some people in Washington 
are planning to tax your 


Tell them its « the birds. 


There’ a disturbing move afoot in Wash- 
ington to help cut the federal budget deficit 
by taxing employee benefits such as life 
insurance, health insurance, and pensions, 
now provided by your employer or union. 

This could have serious consequences. 

Over the years, government policy has 
encouraged the establishment of employee 
benefit plans that protect you and your family 
against the financial tragedy of premature 
death, disability, or crushing medical bills, and 
help you look forward to a worry-free 
retirement. 

Now, the move to tax employee benefits 
would reverse decades of Congressional 
encouragement of benefit plans and would 
lead directly to reductions in benefits as costs 
escalate because of added taxes. It would 


employee benefits. 


” 


shen 


not only cost you more in taxes but, over time, 
could reduce the amount of benefits your 
employer or union could afford to provide. 

We think a tax on employee benefits is a 
bad idea. The voluntary health and life insur- 
ance and pension plans now in place provide 
a base of security that helps to protect you 
and your family. Let's keep it that way. 

Tell your elected officials how you feel 
about taxing employee benefits. It's your 
future that is eatatied 


rican HEALTH 
[rsurance © "OoFAMERICA 


1850 K Street NW Washington, DC 20006 750 K Street NW, Wastengton, DC 20006 
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Letters 
Four More Years 


To the Editors: 

Ronald Reagan’s greatest service to 
the world has been his success at harness- 
ing the American spirit [NATION, Nov. 
19]. He has reawakened an awareness of 
human potential in a land that was infect- 
ed by Watergate, Viet Nam and the Irani- 
an hostage situation. America is back, and 
all the world now recognizes it. 

Martyn Brown 
Shawnigan Lake, B.C. 
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Voters tend to elect Democratic Con- 
gressmen to get them goodies and Repub- 
lican Presidents to protect them from oth- 
er people’s Democratic Congressmen. 

Taras Wolansky 
Kerhonkson, N.Y. 
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The Democratic Party leaders as well 
as the national media have insulted the 
voting public. Their rationale for the Rea- 
gan landslide is the President’s ability to 
charm voters and Walter Mondale’s in- 
ability to get his message across. At what 
point will these two groups admit that the 
majority of Americans support the Presi- 

| dent on the issues? The Mondale-Ferraro 
message was clearly heard, understood 


IT’S 
BULOVA 
and overwhelmingly saiiag: abies f ; WATCH TIME. 
— Y 


Brookfield, Wis. 





As an American living in Brazil, I felt | 
great pride as I listened to Mondale’s | 
concession speech. It was one of the most 
beautiful examples of our democracy in 
action. Brazilians were emotionally 


From taking 


moved to hear the defeated candidate ral- care of children, to also : 
ly his adherents to support the newly re- taking care of corporations. Ameri 
elected President women have changed a lot over the years, and 
Donald E. Gall America’s watch has kept up with the times. Bez ; 
Manaus, Brazil Case in point, her watch with crystalline stone finish dial 
Macatata’s canaan ws Venihe HORNS and silver markers. Dual tone bracelet. Bulova quartz movement. 


was “come and join us.” Join whom? The 
only groups he ever mentioned were the 
hungry, the unemployed, the homeless, 
the discouraged, the depressed and the 
poor. Granted there are millions in those 
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IT ISN'T ESSENTIAL 


THAT ONE EXPERIENCE OTHER CARS 
BEFORE BUYING A SAAB. 


BUT IT CAN BE VERY CONVINCING. 


The road to a Saab is littered 
with the hulks of cars you 
thought would be just what you 
wanted, but weren't. 

When you wanted style, 
that’s just what you got. You got 
tail fins, two-tones and flash. 
You got mundane engineering 
clothed in futuristic dazzle. A 
truck in a tuxedo. 

When you wanted perfor- 
mance, you went out and bought 
it. You bought twice as many 
cylinders as necessary. Twice 
as many carburetor barrels. 
Twice as many exhaust pipes. 
You had to: you had to move 
around twice as much weight. 

When you wanted economy 
or utility, you knew where to 
get it. You got it in a plain brown 
wrapper. No frills. No unpleas- 
ant surprises. No pleasant 
ones, either. 

Whenever you wanted any 
of these things, you never had 
trouble getting them in a car. 
The trouble was, you could nev- 
er get them all in the same car. 


The ideal car 
should do everything well. 


It probably isn’t possible to 
make the ideal car. For one 
thing, especially in a big car 
company, it’s often impossible 
to get everybody to agree on 
what the ideal car is. 

Fortunately, Saab is a small 
car company. And all parties 
involved in the creation of Saab 
automobiles have come to the 


general agreement that, for 
their part, the ideal car is one 
that does everything well. 

You can tell how close a car- 
maker has come to making the 
ideal car by examining that car’s 
strong points. 

Paradoxically, there really 
shouldn’t be any. 

In a Saab, for example, 
you'd be pressed to point out a 
single feature that is demon- 
strably superior to another. 


1985 SAAB PRICE LIST* 


Automatic transmission $400 additional. 





Saabs are generally ac- 
knowledged to be fine-handling 
cars. This is the result of front- 
wheel drive, rack-and-pinion 
steering, low-profile radial tires 
and excellent shock absorbers. 

Yet a Saab’s handling comple- 
ments, rather than overshadows, 
its performance, which is equally 
impressive. That performance, 
in the case of the Saab 900 
Turbo, is derived from the use 
of turbocharging, intercooling, 
16 valves and dual-overhead 
camshafts. 

Since there is no compelling 
reason why a Saab’s perfor- 
mance and handling should not be 
perfectly compatible with com- 
fort, room and utility, a Saab has 
those things too. 


Is the ideal car, then, one 
that handles well, performs well 
and does many other things well 
besides? Well, ask yourself— 
why shouldn’t a car do all this? 


A Saab could never be 
your first car. 


No one at Saab would be 
rash enough to claim they’ve 
made the ideal car. 

On the other hand, no one 
at Saab would disagree that 
making the ideal car is their 
common goal. To understand 
this, is to begin to understand 
what a Saab is. 

And many car buyers have 
begun to understand. Because, 
for the past four years, demand 
for Saabs has exceeded an ever- 
increasing supply. 

Every year, for the past 
four, an increasing number of 
drivers have discovered that a 
Saab is close to their personal 
ideal of what the ideal car should 
be: fun to drive, practical, com- 
fortable and durable. 

But it’s doubtful they would 
have ever recognized all these 
Saab virtues without having 
lived through other cars’ short- 
comings. 

Which is why it’s a relatively 
safe assumption that a Saab 
could never be your first car. 

Although it is highly likely it 
could be your last. 


The most intelligent car ever built. 


*Manufacturer’s suggested retail prices. Not including taxes, license, freight, dealer charges or options. There are a limited number of turbo models available with Saab's Exclusive 
Appointments group, which includes: leather upholstery, fog lights, and electric sunroof, at additional cost. 
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How lo 
Tame The Bear. 


Bears can be dangerous. Even the Wall Street bear can 
take a bite out of your financial future. But don’t worry. 
Buying U.S.Savings Bonds through the Payroll 
Savings Plan will let you ignore any bear market. 
Bonds have a variable interest rate combined with a 
guaranteed minimum of 7.5%, if you hold them 5 years 
or more. 


So you share in higher returns with a % 

the Lge _ lose 

to the bear. That's I len? % 

the best of both a ae L eo 

markets. Take ;, = 30 
in America. 








categories, but to the youth who are edu- 
cated and employed, joining them would 
be a step down. The shining city on the 
hill read Republican 
John J. Kardas 
Latham, N_Y. | 


Unless the President’s incredible luck | 
holds for another four years, his flawed 
foreign policy and destructive domestic 
course can only lead us to disaster. 

Andrew W. Mungerson 
Oak Park, Ill. 


I weep for my country. 
Philip Berroll 
Los Angeles 


Hugh Sidey’s column “When the Elite 
Loses Touch,” which attacked East Coast 
intellectuals’ support of the Democrats, 
neglects the fact that close to 37 million 
“plain people” in the electorate saw 
through the Reagan smokescreen of flag 
waving and good feeling. They realized 
that the President possesses no substance 
and voted for Mondale and Ferraro. 

Thomas F. Budlong Jr. 
Decatur, Ga 


What is elitist about believing in the 
ERA, religious freedom, compassion for 
the poor, clean air, pro-choice on abortion 
and comparable pay for comparable 
work? Citizens who are concerned with 
these issues are responsible Americans. 

Michele U. Farley 
West Hartford, Conn. 


I do not know any East Coast intellec- 
tuals, but I know plenty of ordinary peo- 
ple who voted for Mondale. We range 
from musicians to accountants to retired 
schoolteachers. 

Mary K. Trumble 
Austin 


Hooray for Sidey’s reflection on the 
Reagan mandate. Now that history's best- 
educated and best-informed voting public 
has exercised its independence, whom will 
these liberals speak to? Themselves? 

Sally van Winkle Rohne 
Astoria, Ore 


If the voters in their infinite wisdom 
are always right, as Sidey suggests, how 
does he explain their choice of Richard 
Nixon, Herbert Hoover, Warren Harding 
and other disasters? 





Irving Elman 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Sidey goes too far when he rhapso- | 
dizes over the wisdom of the plain people, 
whose voting preferences differed so 
sharply from those of America’s intellec- 
tuals. Was it wisdom that North Carolin- 
ians showed in returning Jesse Helms to 
the Senate? Better to see it for what it is, a 
mixture of prejudice, gullibility and fear. 

Ted Klein 
New York City 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Capture the night life. 
h-performance X/00. 


The hig 


You can handle anything —in 
any light — with the Minolta 
X-700 Program System 

In Program mode, you set 
nothing — even in flash! The 
system does it all 

In Automatic mode, you 
select the aperture to soften or 
sharpen the background. The 
system selects the shutter 
Sjeleee| 

Tami vtlalete] mentee (om yell i==r-lare| 
your imagination — control 
everything! 


Be certain that the valuable Minolta USA. 2-year ce 
packaged with your products. For more information, see your Minolta dealer 


And when the night life 
begins, just slip on the 
Minolta PX flash and turn on 
the Program 

The X-700 does the rest 


Programs perfect exposures by 


reading and controlling the 
light as the film is exposed 


Gives you flash pictures so nat- 


Ticlmuatcae(olama ele) ail conieiin 
pictures. No wonder the X-700 
is the only camera ever voted 
“Camera of the Year” on two 
continents 


amera’S-year lens limited warranty cards are 


w write Minolta Corp 


10! Williams Drive, Ramsey. N |. 07446. In Canada, Minolta Canada, Inc., Ontario. © 1984. Minolta Corporation 


See the high-performance 
X-700 at your Minolta dealer 
Explore the possibilities 
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When something is made with love and care 
its always highly valued. 





Johnnie Walker 
Black Label Scotch 


YEARS ¢ 4.6% OLD 
% 12 } 
ta ale 


It has every right to be expensive 











Spend the holidays 
with the most popular couple in town. 


Wherever you spend the holidays, 
enjoy them with Mr & Mrs “T”’® cocktail mixes. 
Simply pour. Mix. And enjoy the same classic cocktails 
served in many fine bars and restaurants. 
So bring home any of our fine line of Mr & Mrs “T” 
cocktail mixes and let the fun begin. 























Letters 


If Sidey will look at the popular vote, 
he will see that the out-of-touch “elite” he 
describes as favoring Mondale numbered 
in the millions. We voted for Mondale 
and Ferraro because they were intelligent, 
honorable, patriotic candidates. 

John C. McLucas 
Baltimore 


Theodore White, in his analysis “The 
Shaping of the Presidency 1984,” says Jes- 
se Jackson’s campaign called for black 
separatism. But before condemning Jack- 
son’s ideas, we should recall the price paid 
for the earlier triumphs of Roy Wilkins 


and Martin Luther King Jr. Many suf- | 


fered and died to have those issues ad- 

dressed. Perhaps if those same people had 

had better representation in government, 

which is what Jackson is seeking, they 
would be here to enjoy those victories. 

Stanley U. Levy III 

Fairborn, Ohio 


Man of the Year 


For TIME’s Man of the Year: women. 
Gary Dembs 
Southfield, Mich. 


José Napoleén Duarte of El Salvador 
and Raul Alfonsin of Argentina, two 
leaders who symbolize democracy, peace 
and social justice for Latin America. 

Richard H. Ebright 
Boston 


Andrei Gromyko, the dour and dura- 

ble Soviet diplomat who has survived 40 

years of purges, intrigue and cutthroat 
competition for power. 

Joseph W. Romita 

Bakersfield, Calif. 


Sally Ride, Geraldine Ferraro and the 
women of the XXIII Olympiad. Can 
there be any doubt that TIME’s choice 


should be the American woman? 


Sally Larsen 
Tillamook, Ore. 


David the bubble boy, who through 


| his life showed us courage and through his 


death may have shown the way to prevent 
immune-deficiency disease. 

Timothy Oliver 

San Diego 


George Orwell, whose classic novel 








Nineteen Eighty-Four has during this year | 


affected all. 
Abbi Rose 
New York City 


Jesse Jackson is the Man of the Year 
for 1984, if not the Man of the Century. 

Harriett Cotharn 

Chicago 


I nominate John De Lorean for his 
courage in battling the Government. 

James A. Torok 

Sparks, Nev. 
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Are you laying out good money today 
for a video system that won't be 
good enough for tomorrow? 


Panasonic gives you a portable VHS™ recorder 
with true Hi-Fi sound. An Auto Focus camera that 
records in extreme low light. Automatically. 
Outdoors. Indoors. Now. And years from now. 


Introducing the Panasonic Hi-Fi video recorder PV-9600. 
And color/sound camera PK-958. So sophisticated they 
have everything you could want in a video system. 

Connect the camera to the lightweight portable 
recorder. The camera focuses automatically. Even lets 
elencreelcoRui-velellalecMeliatarel\as\-lat(ce-lalekeltal ia telsar-|) 
moments. Without special lights. Touch a button for 
instant replay. Right in the camera. 


eS aleltime-teelcel lire Maa (e) other system has more. 


Slide the recorder onto its compact tuner-timer. Con- 
nects automatically. No wires. Now you can record up to 


aig” 2 


~~ es 


eight hours of TV on a single cassette. Even program it 
to record up to eight TV shows. Over a two-week period 
while you're away. 

And whether you're recording a high-stepping pro 
halfback. Or your child's first steps. You'll enjoy watch- 
ing them even more with jitter-free special effects. Like 
slow motion. Or stop motion. Thanks to Tech-4. Our 
bfolUleal-s-leMolt-\"el- (4 mCrealale) (ele 





VHS Hi-Fi. Sound that goes beyond stereo. 


Connect the video recorder to your stereo system. Play 
any prerecorded VHS Hi-Fi movie. Or musical perform- 
late -M a colasMal-L<1(¢-] i CoM cole ame (olUM MC (o]-1al alee vele lle} 
your conventional stereo alone could never give you. 

So make sure your first video system is good 


h to be your last. Panasonic. The video system 
that's here today. Pale Male Roluielicena 
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just slightly ahead of our time. 




















Bacardi rum cake. 
Festive and famous. 
It's delicious and easy 
to prepare. Pic k 
up a free recipe 
now al your 
liquor store. 
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BACARDE 
— 


Bacardi § 
is Mark rum and ice. 






’ Mmmm, so smooth : 
and Nes tasting 4 Bacardi 
| Cheers! & J and cola. 
\ >) Frosty. 
‘ D Splash a 
i iegen 1 jigger of 
| saga aa 7 Bacardi dark 


y \ Traditional greetings rum over 


. "is 
4 Just stir 12 oz. of Bacardi : a ihe 
~ P ; fe . pl lots of ice in 
hee ‘ dark rum into | qt. prepared —s ’ Pr p aT clgee 
7 eggnog. Fold in 1 cup whipped ° ——a tall glass. 


Fill with 
heavy cream. Chill. Dust with 7 ee 
) cn lec cola. 
nutmeg. 12 servings. 


BACARDI AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED.© 1983 BACARDI IMPORTS, INC., MIAMI, FL. RUM 80 PROOF 










Spirit. 
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; a Ahhh, 
U \ eo Bacardi strawberry 
BACARD\ R: daiquiri. 
Gold Re 7 SANJUSGOF Blend 5 large berries, 
1 ths. lime juice, 1 tsp. 
sugar, 1 oz. Bacardi 


light rum, 42 cup 
crushed ice. 
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Gold Reserve rum. , , 
Exceptionally rich. Fan 2, 
And luxuriously 3 
smooth too in a + fae a 
snifter or over ice. et = 
Bacardi pina colada. aes Bacardi and juice. 
Blend 2 oz. unsweetened Fe Splash a jigger of Bacardi 


4 light rum over ice in tall glass. 
r Top with chilled orange, 
a itil grapefruit or sicmledane 
; juice. Stir, enjoy. 


pineapple juice, 1 oz. , 
cream of coconut (or pre- 

yared mix), 1/2 oz. Bacardi 
ight rum with crushed ice. 






BACARDI, rum. Tastes great m 
Made 


For gift delivery an¥where call 1-800-243-3787 (Arizona 602-957-4923). 
Major Cré@@it Cardsaccepted. Void where prohibited. 
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If you can read this, you need 
avideotape as sensitive to color as you are. 
Presenting Panasonic Sensicolor. 


Of course, this isn't an official color blindness test. But 
Wolem-lic-t-lohVa dare) Maley A y-larth dim (ole E-1¢-m Cokee) (olay Vale, 
if you really care about accurate color. Rich color. 
Color the way TV networks want you to see it. You'll 
want Panasonic Sensicolor™ Videotape. 

Panasonic Sensicolor faithfully reproduces color. 
From the subtlest tones to the boldest hues. And 
every color remains true, replay after replay. Because 
the same technology and attention to detail that 


PLAY IN THE PANASONIC LAS VEGAS INVITATIONAL PRO-AM 
MARCH 20-24, 1985. TO ENTER, CALL 1-800-722-GOLF 


OR WATCH IT ON NBC 


makes Panasonic a leader in VCRs is behind our VHS™ 
Nite {=e} ¢-]o]-+- mm Colom d-lal-\ie]al (am Z(e(-1e)¢-] ol M-\'7-1f-]e) (oma 
three grades. Standard, Super 
alte lamele-le(--lale Malia UL 
beam tariieelelmeler-linalg 
Take one home 
and give it the most 
difficult test of all.See 
it with your own eyes. 


Panasonic ‘3 


j(Ursja@sielalthvaslaler=(@ke)mele a (antes 








Send for your copy of 
The FORTUNE 500 and 
The FORTUNE Service 500 
today. 


Bound back-to-back in the FORTUNE 
Directory of U.S. Corporations, 
America’s two most useful business 
rankings give you detailed 
performance records for the 
country’s largest 
C) 500 Industrials 
_] 100 Diversified Service Companies 
L} 100 Commercial Banking 
Companies 
LJ} 100 Diversified Financial 
C jy ook es 
_} 50 Life Insurance Companies 
(_} 50 Retailing Companies 
C) = Transportation Companies 
CJ Utilities 


Each listing includes valuable 
information on 


| CL) Sales 

0 Assets 

} Growth 

} Net Income 

] Stockholders’ Equity 

] Employees 

L_} Earnings Per Share 

L) Total Return to Investors 


| 


To order, send your check to 
FORTUNE Directory of U.S 
Corporations, 250 West 49th Street, 
New York, New York 10019 


The cost is just $8.00 per copy 

$7.00 for 25—99 copies. ..and $6.00 
per copy for orders of 100 or more 
Please add $1.00 for air mail and 
overseas handling 


FORTUNE 
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_ Letters © 
White House Ivy 


Your article on the durable Swedish ivy 
plant in the Oval Office [LIVING, Nov. 19] 
should have pointed out the likeliest reason 
for the plant's vitality: life in a room with 
plenty of hot air 

Catherine Curtin Fenzel 
Eastchester, N.Y 


The plant looks a little bedraggled 
Are you sure President Reagan hasn't 
been cutting it back too? 

Thomas J. Reardon 
Virginia Beach, Va 


Wouldn't that dense ivy be a great 
place to hide a microphone? 

Daniel J. Bader 

Seattle 


| I have ivy on my balcony. In this 

| country, ivy is supposed to bring Juck. I 

| hope it does, for the U.S. and for me 
Maria S. de Gosztonyi 
La Pampa, Argentina 


If only that plant could write a book 
Terry Austin 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


Stalled Offensive 
TIME’s article about the conflict be- 
tween Iran and Iraq [WORLD, Oct. 29] is 
an echo of Iraqi propaganda. If “Iraqi mo- 
rale is at a wartime high,” why would an 
Iraqi officer surrender to an Iranian pho- 
tographer who was just “threatening” him 
| with his camera? And if “Iran does not 
seem to be in a position to strike a conclu- 


sive blow,” why would Iraqi President Sad- | 


dam Hussein ban the distribution of white 

undervests among his troops lest they 
should eventually use them to surrender? 

Ali Rezaee 

Ministry of Islamic Guidance 

Tehran 


Svetilana’s Return 
Whatever Stalin’s daughter [WORLD, 
Nov, 12] may have said or done in the 
past, Svetlana’s return to the U.S.S.R. isa 
case of giving up freedom for love of 

grandchildren 

Carol Allison 
Rochester, N.Y. 


It will be impossible for a 13-year-old 
American girl like Olga Peters to find com- 
fort or happiness in the Soviet Union. Per- 
haps she will be clever enough to find her 
way to America, as her mother did in 1967 

Joel M. Sooby 
Sacramento 


Right to Life 

Great effort and cost went into extend- 
ing Baby Fae’s life [MEDICINE, Nov. 12] 
Atthesame time, thousands of Ethiopians, 
many of them children, are dying of starva- 





Why settle for 

the old way of writing? 
Now there's Pentel’ 
Ceramicron™ 


‘ 


The sleek styling. The mix of jet-black with 
brushed aluminum. The unusual looking 
point. These are just indications of how 
special this Ceramicron gift set is. In fact, 
the micro-nib is an ink-bearing filament in a 
metal tube capped in ceramic. Unlike other 
filament-type tips, Ceramicron will never 
spread or thicken. Never. The liquid-ink line 
will remain uniform and constant without 
wavering. The matching pencil is totally au- 
tomatic feeding lead from the ample storage 
chamber to the writing tip at your com- 
mand. The Pentel Ceramicron gift set: A 
very special gift 
BEING BETTER IS WHAT WE'RE ALL ABOUT™ 


Pentel 


oF AMERICA LTD 













Finally, a German r 
| Volkswagen prices. 


Volkswagen, historically, has believed in giving you too : 

much car for the money. : 
But, the new Volkswagen Jetta is remarkable even 

for Volkswagen. The Jetta.is engineered and built with 

hair-splitting precision to give you all the handling, 

cornering and performance you‘d expect of the best 

German road cars. ~ 

| It has more room for five passengers than some 

| 


% "Manufacturer's suggested retail pricing, excluding tax, litle, dealer prep, and transportation: [$7,995 for 4*door model as shown (metallic paint, alloy wheels 
optional at extra cost)}; $7,775 for 2-door model, 
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European sedans costing $20,000. 

Yet, prices start at $7,775* for a 2-door Jetta with a 
durable VW diesel engine. We also offer a turbo diesel 
Tale lfal-mw are Me Mall(elalb cug--) srelarihU-Mmi-l ola (ra (-reMecenve) (fal 
engine that outperforms some European road cars 
costing twice as much. 

To find out more about the Jetta and VolksWagen’s 
straightforward new 2-year Unlimited-mileage 
Protection Plan** call 1-800-85 VOLKS. 

Now you can have a fine German foad car. If you’re 
willing to pay less. It’s not a car. 

The new gsc nee STII: , hii a ie sat 


**Protection Plan: 2-year unlimi gh 5; B-Y6Or. unlimited mileage, limited w orr » perforatic 
See U.S. Dealer “a detoils Neco Sikes a | 
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TCAARCOAL MEL! OM! 
VAT NO: 
CAPACITY: 234°" 





IT’S IMPOSSIBLE TO PHOTOGRAPH our 
charcoal mellowing process. But this is a 
charcoal mellowing vat. 


Into this vat we tamp finely ground charcoal. 

Then we seep our just-distilled whiskey slowly 
through the charcoal to mellow 
its taste before aging. Once the {J 








whiskey drips into the vat, I CHARCOAL 
there’s no way to photograph get MELLOWED 
what’s happening. But when * 
you compare Jack Daniel’s é 

to any other whiskey, you'll BY DROP 


begin to get the picture. 


Tennessee Whiskey © 90 Proof © Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop. 361) Tennessee 37352 


Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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j Letters 


tion. How can we justify spending so much 

money on one baby when we could save 
hundreds with the same resources? 

Verena Greig 

El Khobar, Saudi Arabia 


Go and Tell 


Educating our children to protect 
themselves against sexual abuse [EDUCA- 
TION, Nov. 12] is commendable and nec- 
essary. However, the pendulum may be 
swinging too far in the other direction. It 
would be a tragedy to deny children the 
warmth of a relationship with a well- 
meaning adult like a neighbor who touch- 
es the youngster’s head or pats his back 
Many people may now refrain from any 
contact with a child for fear of being 
branded an “Uncle Harry.” 

Edward Ullmann 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


There is a danger in asking children 
to accuse an adult of child molesting. Any 
smart youngster with a sadistic bent and 
practical mind will find the opportunity to 
blackmail a loving uncle by reporting an 
imagined abuse 

Jacques Deriaud 
Noisy-Le-Grand, France 


You included schools and homes as 
places to educate children about sexual 
abuse but failed to mention the church 
and synagogue. Sexual abuse causes spiri- 
tual as well as physical and emotional 
damage. Churches and synagogues can 
provide healing and forgiveness for vic- 
tims and repentant abusers alike 

(The Rev.) Cinda W. Gorman 
El Cajon, Calif. 


Speakers of Tongues 
Your accolade to translators [BOOKS, 
Nov. 19] is the kind of notice those solitary 


and devoted literary artists seldom receive. 
A. Leslie Willson 
Austin 


To appreciate the fine art of transla- 
tion and its many complexities, one must 
learn a foreign language well: an experi- 
ence that few Americans have had 

Lois Vines 
Athens, Ohio 


Translators bring us more than literary 
treasures. They transmit technology and 
make it possible to conduct business and di- 
plomacy between nations. It is a shame 
their efforts, talents and dedication bring 
them so little in the way of recognition and 
financial reward 

Henry C. Hinds 
El Paso 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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E TAKES THE KITCHEN TELEVISION TO NEW HEIGHTS. 


Introducing the GE Space- ==» 
maker™ Kitchen Companion 
Television/Radio. An innovative 
kitchen television with an FM/ 
AM radio that sits above your 



















(ore lah Vie] (oiahin-1 0) 8 eco kels’ohia‘-) 
nightly news at the same time. 
But those aren't the only 
moves this remarkable TV 
knowst’s also portable Slide it 
(orev a) an e)ke alls folU| fe) fii fo (ele -ge polis feel") 
The Spacemaker™ Televi WfolU ke laa ia'=(—tigee ale -leel'e 
sion/Radio mounts on a bracket right ered by regular batteries, rechargeable GE 
under your kitchen cabinet.And right out battery sticks, or even your car battery 
of your way. With a special swivel bracket The GE Spacemaker” Kitchen Televi- 
soit can follow your every move.So from ~sion.The most upwardly- and outwardly- 
practically anywhere in the kitchen, you mobile television your kitchen has ever seen 








INTRODUCING SOF 
WITHITS OWN B 


Actually, software programs like word processing, elec- You could easily say the built-in software alone is worth a 
Ficevalfomsela-y-(ecial-\-1@mele-]e)alom ole) etlarem- lace Mil -Maar-lar-le slat lot more than the price of the computer. 
ratct-ve Malomillacalcim@ilaltcece|tleit(elap 2 But then again you could easily say the Commodore PLUS/4 
But a computer that has them all built-in certainly does. computer alone is worth a lot more than the price. With 
Especially for under $300. 64K memory, 60K fully usable, full size typewriter keyboard, 
Introducing the Commodore’ PLUS/4* With the four major _—_ four separate cursor keys, high resolution fore) (o] ame le-]e) nF 
productivity packages (word processing, electronic spread- extended BASIC, split screen and windowing capabilities. 
sheet, graphic plotting and file man- Turn on the power and judge for yourself. Write and edit 
agement) —— built into the computer. letters, reports, papers and novels with the built-in word- 
But not into the price. processor. Do the books, the budgets, the projections, 
profit/loss statements with the built-in spreadsheet. Draw 
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[WARE THAT COMES 
LT-IN COMPUTER. 


circles, boxes, complex shapes and images, combine them 
with text on the screen with the graphics program. Collect, 
store, organize and retrieve information such as mailing lists, 
inventories, personal files, business files and recipes with the 
file management program 

Go from one program to another at the touch of a key. For 
not only are they built into the computer, they're built into 
each other. So, for example,, in one document, you can go 
from words to numbers to graphs to names and addresses. 
In just a matter of moments. 

And if you want to build even more productivity into our 











productivity machine, there's a full range of Commodore— 
rela (e10 Md MOLY Mel-lgle)al-le-l lace lvlelarem- Malle ama-r te) Ul (elamee) (els 
MAUR COLMmE: Mica tCclme Orla elalal(cim@e-lalem-Mile)ele\ mel mela cm 
There are also hundreds of software programs that aren't 
built into the computer. 
First, however, we suggest you try the ones that are. 


COMMODORE PLUS/4= 


THE ONLY COMPUTER WITH FOUR LEADING 
SOFTWARE PROGRAMS BUILT-IN. 
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’ difference was,one 
car was chee me: with a re- 
markable new anti-lock brake 
system, developed by Alfred 
Teves, a subsidiary of ITT. 

It, obviously, wasnt the var on 
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Up Go the 


Trial Balloons 


New tax and spending plans draw heavy fire 


aken together, the two plans would 
add up to as ambitious a domestic 
program as any U.S. President has 
ever proposed. If enacted, the sweeping 


| tax reform outlined by the Treasury De- 


partment last week, and the draconian 
cuts in federal spending suggested by bud- 
get planners, would put Ronald Reagan’s 
mark on the U.S. economy, and on Ameri- 
can society, for a generation or more 

So much for theory. Now enter reality: 
the tax and spending plans look like two of 
the biggest trial balloons ever floated. It is 
all but impossible that either, let alone 
both, could get past Congress in toto, and 
President Reagan took care last week not 
to embrace officially a single one of the 
recommendations. He will listen to out- 
raged screams from every imaginable lob- 
by, from farmers to museum directors, be- 
fore deciding which ideas to put forward as 
potentially salable, or at any rate worth a 
fight, in his State of the Union and budget 
messages early next year. After that, there 
will be a battle royal on Capitol Hill, with 
the outcome unpredictable. The tax and 
budget plans could set the terms for na- 
tional debate over domestic policy for 
years into the future 

The tax plan, presented to the Presi- 
dent and the press last week by Treasury 
Secretary Donald Regan in the form of a 


chart-studded, 262-page booklet (with 
two fat volumes still to come), puts more 
flesh than ever before on ideas that 
would-be tax reformers have been kicking 
around since the 1950s. It gives Ameri- 
cans their clearest idea yet of who might 
be helped and who hurt by a thoroughgo- 
ing rewrite of tax codes aimed at trading 
the elimination of most exemptions, de- 
ductions and preferences for deep slashes 
in tax rates 

The spending cuts, proposed by Bud- 
get Director David Stockman, were pre- 
sented to Reagan in a thick loose-leaf 
book. Although the details were not made 
public, the outlines became clear after a 
series of high-level White House meetings 
late last week. The Stockman plan would 
demand sacrifices from a broad range of 
citizens in order to uphold Reagan’s cam- 
paign pledge not to raise taxes, cut Social 
Security or countenance much slowdown 
in the US. military buildup 

Formally, the tax reform and budget- 
cutting plans have nothing to do with each 
other. On Reagan's orders, the Treasury 
designed the tax overhaul to be “revenue 
neutral.”” Though there would be major 
shifts in who pays how much tax (general- 
ly, individual taxpayers would pay less and 
corporations more), total revenue would be 
approximately the same as under present 





Smile before the storm: President Reagan at a White House ceremony last week 
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Treasury Secretary Regan outlining proposed 


law. Thus the tax changes would supposed- 
ly have no effect on the budget deficit, now 
estimated at $200 billion or more for the 
foreseeable future; their justification is that 
they would make the tax system simpler 
and more equitable 

Stockman’s spending cuts, in contrast, 
aim at slicing the deficit in half by fiscal 
1988, to about $100 billion. Some White 
House officials are referring to the first- 
stage reductions, in fiscal 1986, as a 
“freeze,” but that term is misleading. To- 
tal spending might be held to about the 
$968 billion now anticipated in fiscal 
1985, which started Oct. 1. Within that to- 
tal, though, outlays for Social Security, de- 
fense, interest on the national debt and 
some “safety net” programs for the poor 
would continue to rise. The increases 
would be balanced by deep cuts in every- 
thing from farm price supports to veter- 
ans’ health benefits, and total elimination 
of such programs as operating subsidies 
for mass transit and federal aid for the 
construction of sewage-treatment plants 

But though their goals are quite differ- 
ent, the tax and spending plans are likely 
to be inextricably entwined. Both would 
profoundly affect the future growth of the 
U.S. economy, to the extent that many 
Senators and Representatives of both par- 
ties doubt that they can or should be con- 
sidered separately. Says Missouri Repub- 
lican John Danforth, a senior member of 
the Senate Finance Committee: “Unless 
tax simplification is linked to raising reve- 
nues and is put together with budget cuts, 
you're not going to have a package.” 





| The proposals are alike in another 
way: they constitute a headlong assault on 
every special interest, and some not-so- 
special interests, represented in Washing- 
ton (see box). An aide to Democratic Sena- 
tor William Proxmire enumerates some of 
those who have expressed opposition to the 
tax plan: “Organized labor, banks, the life- 
insurance industry, charities, colleges, 
state and local governments, aerospace 
companies, chemical companies, metal- 
fabricating firms, railroads, airlines, 
utilities, real estate groups, oil companies, 
restaurants and hotels, credit-card compa- 
nies, stock exchanges and credit unions.” 
That list does not include the well-fi- 
nanced and deeply entrenched lobbies, 
representing veterans, farmers and teach- 
ers, among others, which are likely to unite 
against the spending cuts 


n the tax side, though, the Admin- 

istration is picking up some oddly 

assorted allies. Treasury Secretary 
Regan boasted last week to White House 
Chief of Staff James Baker, “The Con- 
sumer Federation, who are as left wing as 
they get, and the National Taxpayers 
Union, who are somewhere to the right of 
Genghis Khan, are going to appear to- 
gether to support my proposals.” Indeed, 
the plan is reversing some usual political 
alignments. J. Hugh Liedtke, chairman of 
Pennzoil and a staunch Reaganite, de- 
clares, “The Treasury proposals are dia- 
metrically opposed to the general thrust of 
President Reagan’s philosophies and poli- 


income tax reform to reporters. Highlights: lower rates, fewer deductions, more income subject to tax 


Intyre, an official of the liberal Citizens 
for Tax Justice, remarks ironically that 
Reagan “now has a tax plan that John F 
Kennedy, Harry Truman and Franklin 
Roosevelt would be proud of.” 

A rundown on the two plans 


Taxes. Presidents, economists and ordi- 
nary citizens have complained for at least 
a decade that the income tax code is hid- 
eously complex and often unfair. In his 
State of the Union address last January, 
Reagan asked Treasury Secretary Regan 
to suggest by December a thorough re- 
write that would simplify the tax code and 
reduce tax rates. The President later 
made it clear that the reform should nei- 
ther raise nor lower the total tax burden 
A working group of nine department ex- 
eculives, assisted by 30 tax lawyers, 30 
economists and a support staff of roughly 
40, began meeting several times a week 
Crunching numbers through the night to- 
ward the end, the team produced a plan 
that would constitute the most complete 
revision of income taxes at least since 
World War II, and perhaps ever. The 
guiding principle: reduce tax rates for ev- 
erybody, but apply those reduced rates to 
vast amounts of income that is now ex- 
cluded from taxation. Details 

> Individual taxes. The present schedule 
of 14 income brackets for joint returns, 
taxed at rates ranging from 11% to 50%, 
would be replaced by just three rates: 15% 
on taxable incomes up to $31,800 a year; 
25% on incomes between $31,800 and 


cies as we understand them.” Robert Mc- | $63,800; 35% on anything higher. Person- 
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al exemptions would be roughly doubled 
to $2,000 each and the “zero-bracket 
amount” (the sum, equivalent to the old 
standard deduction, on which no tax is 
due) would rise from $3,710 to $3,800 

End of good news. The 35% of all tax- 
payers who now claim itemized deduc- 
tions would lose many of them. No deduc- 
tions would be permitted for state and 
local income, sales or, in most cases, prop- 
erty taxes. Charitable contributions could 
be deducted only to the extent that they 
exceed 2% of adjusted gross income 
(charities figure the average deduction is 
now 1.97%). Interest would be fully de- 
ductible only on a mortgage for a primary 
residence; deductions for other types 
of interest—on second-home mortgages, 
auto loans, personal loans—would be lim- 
ited to $5,000 in excess of investment in- 
come. Thus a taxpayer who received 
$1,000 in dividends or interest on savings 
accounts could deduct up to $6,000 of in- 
terest payments, but no more. The $1,800 
deduction for two-income families would 
be repealed, which critics charge amounts 
to reinstituting the notorious “marriage 
penalty.” The Treasury replies that most 
married couples would save on taxes any- 
way because of lower rates 

On top of that, individuals would pay 
tax on many benefits not now counted as 
“income.” Workers would be taxed on 
any contributions that their employers 
make to group-term life insurance plans, 
and on employer contributions to hospi- 
tal-medical plans that exceed $70 a 
month for single people and $175 for fam- 
ilies. The Treasury estimates that about 
one-third of all workers covered by such 
hospital-medical plans would be affected 
Every dollar of unemployment compen- 
sation, and in some cases portions of 
workers’ compensation payments and 


miners’ black-lung benefits would be sub- 
ject to tax. Even housing allowances that 
church congregations grant to their min- 
isters would be taxed 

The upshot: by 1990, when all provi- 





Stockman at a budget-cutting session 














sions would be fully in effect, the 
Treasury estimates that individ- 
ual taxpayers collectively will 
pay $38 billion, or 7%, less than 
they would under present law 
Some 56% of the nation’s 91.4 
million families would get a tax 
cut, 22% would pay about what 
they do now, and 22% would be 
taxed more heavily. The reduc- 
tions would be largest for 
| low- and middle-income tax- 
payers. Treasury Secretary Re- 
gan boasts that the truly poor 
would be “exempt from tax- 
ation.” For a family of four, the 
combination of higher personal 
exemptions and an increased 
zero-bracket amount would 
eliminate taxes on 1986 income 
under $11,800—$200 above the 
poverty line. t 








Democratic Tax Reformers Richard Gephardt and Bill Bradley 


Their bill also aims at a major tax simplification with 
reduced rates, but the Treasury's plan goes even further. 


gricultural ventures to deduct 
counting “losses” from other 
ncome. 

The Treasury claims enor- 
mous benefits from all this: equi- 
ty (both corporations and indi- 
viduals would be taxed equally 
on equal amounts of income), 
simplicity (Secretary Regan dis- 
tributed a revised Form 1040, 
| with 55 lines, 13 fewer than in 
the present version), and faster 
economic growth (because in- 
vestments would be channeled 
into the most productive activi- 
ties, rather than those that are 
most lightly taxed). Yet the Ad- 
ministration appeared astonish- 
ingly diffident toward its own 
initiative. President Reagan is- 
sued a written statement assert- 
ing that “at first glance” the 
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But most tax cuts would be 
2% or less, and in every income bracket at 
least a few families would be hit harder. 
| Though the Treasury Department says 
most of the increases also would be minor, 
skeptics have grave doubts. New York 
Governor Mario Cuomo figures the aver- 
age Empire State family that now item- 
izes deductions would lose $2,400, mostly 
because of the phasing out of deductions 
for state and local sales and income taxes. 
> Business taxes. The tax rate on corpo- 
rate profits would drop to 33% from the 
present 46%. For many companies, how- 
ever, that provision would be far out- 
| weighed by the loss of two big breaks. 

They could no longer reduce their tax bills 
by an amount of up to 10% of what they 
invest in new plant and equipment, And 
they could not depreciate existing plant 
and equipment at accelerated rates; they 
would be limited to deductions represent- 
ing the actual rate at which assets wear 
out, plus an allowance for inflation in the 
| cost of replacing those assets. 

In addition, many special tax breaks 
now enjoyed by the oil and banking 
industries would be wiped out. The 
Treasury plan even takes a swipe at the 
fabled three-martini lunch: business meal 
deductions would be limited to 





uals were to be reduced on balance, 
yet total collections held even, business 
was the only place to get the money. The 
team also concluded that the present tax 
system favors some companies, mostly in 
“smokestack” industries such as steel and 
autos, at the expense of others, such as re- 
tailers, service industries and fast-grow- 
ing high-technology corporations, that 
have less investment in plant and ma- 
chinery and thus less chance to reduce 
taxes. An example of the disparity: Gen- 
eral Electric paid no federal income tax 
between 1981 and 1983; indeed it collect- 
ed $283 million in net tax refunds. IBM 
during the same years paid almost $4 bil- 
lion in taxes, equal to 28% of its net 
income. 

> Investment taxes. Both individuals and 
corporations would pay taxes at full ordi- 
nary-income rates on profits on the sale of 
stock, real estate or other assets (less an 
allowance for inflation) regardless of how 
long the assets had been held. At present, 
only 40% of such capital gains on assets 


| owned for six months or more is subject to 


tax. Also, the Treasury promises an all- 
out attack on tax shelters, which allow 


| investors in many oil, real estate and 








Treasury plan appeared to fulfill 
his goals. But he stated that “all of us will 
need time to study the entire document. 
We are willing to listen to the comments 
and suggestions of all Americans and es- 
pecially those from the Congress.” Aides 
insisted that this tepid response was part 
of a calculated strategy to sniff out public 
sentiment before deciding how, and how 
rapidly, to proceed. In other words, the 
plan is, precisely, a trial balloon. And 
nothing more. 

To many members of Congress, the 
balloon seems filled with lead. They are 
loath to brave the wrath of the many con- 
stituents who would be hurt by the plan for 
the sake of a reform that does nothing to 
shrink the shockingly menacing deficit 





Many would prefer to use tax reform as | 


sugarcoating fora net tax increase, but that 
approach would clash head on with Rea- 
gan’s diehard opposition to any overall tax 
boost. Consequently, Robert Dole, newly 
elected majority leader of the Republican- 
controlled Senate (see following story), 
gently told the White House that Congress 
would probably give “No. | priority” to 
deficit reduction 


Spending. Reaganauts are agreed on 





| $10 a person for breakfast, $15 | 
| for lunch and $25 for dinner. 
Sniffed André Soltner, owner of 
| Lutéce, a four-star restaurant in 
Manhattan: “You can’t come in 
here at lunch for $15.” 
By 1990, total taxes paid by 
| business would rise by $45 bil- 
lion. That would be a net tax 
increase of 24%, further revers- 
ing a long trend. The corporate 
tax share of federal revenue 
dropped from 19.5% as recently 
as 1969 to a mere 6.2% in 1983, 
| and is estimated at 8.5% this 
year. Under the Treasury pro- 
posals it could be expected to 
rise further. 
The Treasury team did not 
originally set out in this direc- 
tion. But it was boxed in by Rea- 





Republican Collaborators Jack Kemp and Robert Kasten 





Their single-rate plan comes closest to a true flat tax but 
is gentler in treatment of capital gains. 


their goal: to reduce the deficit 
>from the current 5% of gross na- 
ztional product to what is regard- 
jzsed as a manageable 2% of 
"G.N.P. in 1988. With tax in- 
creases ruled out by the White 
House and the economy now in 
a slowdown, precluding a rapid 
expansion of revenues at present 
tax rates, there is only one 
means to dry up red ink: spend- 
ing cuts even more drastic 
than the Administration won in 
1981. Stockman’s recommenda- 
tion, faced with these all but ab- 
surd options, was to slash esti- 
mated outlays by $45 billion the 
next fiscal year, $85 billion in 
1987 and $110 billion in 1988 

The Budget Director has 
proposed reductions in Medi- 
care, Medicaid, farm subsidies, 
veterans’ benefits, civil service 











gan’s orders. If taxes on individ- 
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Comparing Tax Wish Lists 


Te ee ee ae oe 
only major tax-reform proposal afloat in Washington. Ri- 
val versions were introduced in Congress last year. The Re- 
publican plan, sponsored by Congressman Jack Kemp of 


Category 


Individual Single 
Rates 


Travel 


‘Under Bradley-Gephardt, 


all deductions are ata 
maximum rate of 14% 


Current Tax Law 


15 brackets from 
11% to50% 


14 brackets from 
11% to50% 


Deductible 


Deductible 


Deductible 
Deductible 


Deductible 
Deductible above 
5% of AGI 

Yes 


$2,000 tax 
deductible* 


Tax deferred* 


Not taxed for lower 
and middle incomes 


60% excluded 
from income 


Yes 


Tax credit up to 
$2,400 (1 child) 
$4,800 (2 or more) 


Not taxed 


Not taxed 


Deductible 


Deductible 


Adjusting tax 
brackets to inflation 


New York and Senator Robert Kasten of Wisconsin, comes 
closest to the idea of a “flat tax,” a single rate for all taxpay- 


ers. The Democratic alternative, sponsored by Senator Bill 


Treasury Plan 


0% upto sen00 of 
AGI pened 


ire up to Dost), 300 
25% up to $38,100 
35% over $38,100 


0% up to $3,800 

15% upto $31,800 
25% up to $63,800 
35% over $63,800 


Deductible for principal 
residences only 


Deductible up to 
000 


Not deductible 
Not deductible 
Deductible above 
2% of AGI 


Deductible above 
5% of AGI 


Yes 


$2,500 tax 
deductible 


Tax deferred 
Same as current law 


Taxed as 
ordinary income 


Yes 


Deductible up to 
$2,400 (1 child) 
$4,800 (2 or more) 


Not taxed up to 

$70 a month (single) 
$175 a month (family) 
Taxed 

Meals deductible up to 
$50 aday 


Deductible up to twice 


the travel pa ih 100) 
Ss 


for federal emp 


*Annual contribution to 
IRA up to $2,000 is not 
counted as taxable income 


Kemp-Kasten 
0% up to $2,700 
25% flat rate, with 


20% exclusion for 
earned income 


0% up to $3,500 
25% flat rate 


Deductible 

Not deductible except 
for education loans 
Deductible 

Not deductible 


Deductible 
Deductible above 
10% of AGI 


Yes 


$2. 000 tax 
luctible 


Tax deferred 

Taxed at lower 

rates 

19% excluded for 10 
years, then taxed as 
ordinary income 


Yes 


Not taxed 
Deductible 


Deductible 


“Corporate contribution 
to pension fund is not 
counted as taxable in- 
come until retirement 


Bradley of New Jersey and Congressmen Richard Gephardt 
of Missouri, offers graduated but lower tax rates. Below, the 
main features affecting individual taxpayers are compared 
with current tax law: 


Bradiey-Gephardt 
0% up to $3,000 
14% up to $25,000 


26 %up to $37,500 
30% over $37,500 


0% up to $6,000 
14% up to $40,000 
26% up to $65,000 
30% over $65,000 
Deductible* 
Deductible only for 
investment income 
Deductible 


Deductible 
Deductible 
Deductible above 
10% of AGI 

No 


$2,000 tax 
deductible 


Tax deferred 
Same as current law 


Taxed as 
ordinary income 


Yes 
Deductible up to 
child) 


$2,400 (1 
$4,800 (2 or more) 


Taxed 
Taxed 
Deductible 


Deductible 


*Profit on sale of home is 
not taxed as income if 
used to buy new home 
within 18 months 
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retirement programs and grants to states 
and localities for such purposes as educa- 


tion and urban development. A slew of | 


programs and agencies—some of debat- 
| able value, some of remarkable worth— 
would be consigned to oblivion: the Job 
Corps. the Small Business Administra- 
tion. the Export-Import Bank. subsidies 
to Amtrak. Also. the Reaganauts are con- 





increases in many benefit programs other 
than Social Security. 
Reagan has insisted on a line-by-line 


_ review of Stockman’s proposals, asking 


questions when he is dubious, signifying 
agreement mostly by keepingsilent. Atone 
meeting last week Stockman suggested a 
cut in federal aid to public libraries. A se- 
nior White House aide questioned whether 


ost of living | Washington should be subsidizing libraries 


sidering a genuine freeze on c 
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Boom Times for Lobbyists 


T he line snaked out of the Treasury Department building onto the sidewalk and 
down the street. Lobbyists in three-piece suits and Gucci shoes were waiting 
for the Treasury Department's 262-page. blue-bound Tax Reform for Fairness, 
Simplicity and Economic Growth. The Government printed 5,500 copies but 
quickly sold out the $8 volume, so great was the demand. Marveled a Treasury 
spokesman: “It looked like a soup kitchen for the well-heeled.” 

Even as the assault began on tax reform, scores of other special interests mo- 
bilized to sink the wish list of spending cuts floated by Budget Director David 
Stockman. Rarely if ever have so many of Washington's more than 10,000 lobby- 
ists been aroused at the same time. Indeed, the Administration’s sweeping pro- 
posals may have touched off the ultimate lobbying war, one that will force Con- 
gressmen to choose between uplifting notions like “fairness” and “simplicity,” 
and down-to-earth concerns like PAC money and political survival. 

Judging from the opening fusillade of press releases, not just the three-martini 
lunch but the welfare of the republic hangs in the balance. Cutting back tax de- 
ductions for entertainment and business meals “is not only bad tax policy but also 
an unsound way to further the goals of strengthening the economy,” intoned the 
Distilled Spirits Council. Taxing health- and life-insurance fringe benefits 
“threatens the financial security of millions of working Americans,” cried the 
American Council of Life Insurance. And phasing out accelerated depreciation 
“would end up lowering the standard of living of the 30 million Americans who 
rent.” warned the National Apartment Association. The pro-depreciation forces 
were ready with alternative plans, namely a national sales tax or value-added tax. 
“We know the best defense is a good offense.” said Mark Bloomfield of the Ameri- 
can Council for Capital Formation. 

“We're reacting quickly and massively,” said Richard Schweiker. the former 
Senator and Department of Health and Human Services Secretary who now runs 
the American Council of Life Insurance. The life and health insurers have bought 
$1 million worth of TV ads tostir opposition to taxing fringe benefits (one ad shows 
a flock of birds circling around and pecking away at a loaf of bread). The Massa- 
chusetts Legislative Council for Older Americans is preparing a nationwide call 
for mass meetings. parades and a march on Washington to resist Medicare cuts. 
Vows a spokesman for the Veterans of Foreign Wars: “If they want to make drastic 
cuts in veterans’ hospitals, they're in for the fight of their lives.” 

While gnashing and wailing on behalf of clients, lobbyists are rubbing their 
hands over the fees they will earn from upcoming campaigns. They only hope the 
war will be a long one. “It’s going to be big. really big. and it may last for years.” 
chortles Tax Lobbyist Robert McCandless. “This could be the lobbyists’ full-em- 
ployment act of 1985. °86 and °87.” 
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justment for inflation. At a Thursday 


atall. Reagan indicated by silence that he 
shared the doubt. and library assistance 
was added to the list of programs facing to- 
tal elimination. 

The big hang-up is on military spend- 
ing. Stockman wants a reduction of $10 
billion in the requested appropriation for 
fiscal 1986, $20 billion the following year 
and $30 billion in 1988. Secretary of De- 
fense Caspar Weinberger adamantly in- 
sists on a $333 billion request for 1986, 
which would be a 7% increase after ad- 


meeting in the White House, House 
G.O.P. Leader Robert Michel and Neva- 
da Senator. Paul Laxalt got into what a 
Reagan aide described as a “heated” ex- 
change with Weinberger. The lawmak- | 
ers’ point: Congress will not buy civilian 
spending cuts of anything like the depth 
the Administration desires unless the 
Pentagon shares in the sacrifice. 

The White House wants to put all the 
budget cuts into a single gargantuan bill 
for one yes-or-no vote. The aim would be 
to throw down this challenge to the Dem- 
ocrats who control the House: You have 
been screaming about the deficit; here is 
your chance to do something about it. 
Democrats, predictably, are resisting. 
They talk of submitting each cut to a vote 
“on its merits,” a process that would 
doom many of the proposals. 


n taxes, the initial challenge is 

Reagan’s. He must make up his 

mind what he wants and then 
fight for it. Treasury Secretary Regan 
gently prodded his boss in that direction, 
stating in a letter to the President that 
“the achievement of fundamental tax re- 
form ... will require extraordinary lead- 
ership.” Congressional leaders put the 
point more emphatically. Said House 
Budget Committee Chairman James 
Jones, an Oklahoma Democrat: “Tax re- 
form or any kind of tax bill is unlikely to 
succeed unless the President puts all the 
force of his personality and office behind 
it.” Democrats also insisted that if Rea- 
gan expects to get much in the way of ei- 
ther tax reform or spending cuts, he will 
have to swallow a revenue increase 
through tax increases. Said Dan Rosten- 
kowski of Illinois, chairman of the tax- 
writing House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee; “This revenue-neutral business is 
pure fantasy.” 

Once the battle is joined, there will 
probably be a series of complicated trade- 
offs between tax changes and expenditure 
reductions lasting not only through 1985 
but for some years beyond. The Adminis- 
tration’s plans. whatever they finally turn 
out to be, will probably be too sweeping. 
and will raise too many philosophical and 
political issues, to be resolved in one year. 
Instead, taxes and spending may remain 
domestic Topic A throughout Reagan's 
second term, and perhaps even longer 
than that. —By George J. Church. Reported 
by Gisela Bolte and Christopher Redman/ 
Washington, with other bureaus 
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Unfortunately, if the telephone you buy today 
isn't a Panasonic, it may be out of date tomorrow. 


If it lasts that long. 


Choose a built-in answering machine. Speaker- 
phone. Built-in dialer. But choose carefully, 
because it’s built to last. After all, it's a Panasonic. 


Now you can buy your own telephone. So it's important to 
buy the one that’s right for you. 

Oyake)al-Mar-lpleme elehe(oahay-lalmcokse\-laleRcolehillaaRiola-| 
phone. Or buy one that does more than you need. On the 
other, you don't want to spend too little. Or the phone may 
become out of date in a few months. If it lasts that long. 

Let Panasonic help you reach the right decision. We 
have the right phone for you. And the right price to go 


Speakerphone. Dialer. And answering machine. Even lets you call in for 
messages. Without a remote device. From any push-button tone phone 


KX-T 2425 


This slim-line phone has an automatic dialer. Call family. Friends 
Emergency numbers. Up to 30 digits long. At the touch of a button 


KX-T 2203 


For a free copy of the booklet, "How to Buy the Right Telephone 
Equipment,” write to: Panasonic Consumer Affairs, TEL Dept. T, 
One Panasonic Way, Secaucus, NJ 07094 


® Sprint is a registered service mark of GTE Sprint Commur 


with it. No matter what your needs or budget. 

Choose from phones with answering machines built 
in. Speakerphones that let you talk without holding the 
phone. And phones with automatic dialers. And most of 
our phones are compatible with alternate long distance 
services. Such as Sprint® and MCI. 

Whichever Panasonic telephone you choose, it will 
have one thing in common with our entire family of 
re) atelal-c Mia lar-bvelal(ame(-lel-lalel-le)| hava 

And should your phone ever need service, we have a 
nationwide network of service centers. 

Panasonic telephones. They won't be out of date to- 
[oF VO] m Colas lacey ia 


This phone remembers 28 numbers. And will dial them for you auto- 
matically. Even redials a busy number. Up to 15 times in 10 minutes 


KX-T 2130 


This phone lets you connect two incoming lines. So you can put 
your first call on hold, while you answer a second. Also has an 
automatic dialer. 


-_- 


KX-T 3203 


Panasonic. 


just slightly ahead of our time. 
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A Declaration of Independence 
G.O.P. Senators pick Dole to stand up to the White House 


he setting was historically apt. Until 

the Civil War, the ornate and intimate 
Old Senate Chamber, its dark wooden 
desks arranged in semicircles, rang with 
the spirited oratory of Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay and John C. Calhoun. Last 
week, when the Senate’s 53 Republicans 
gathered in the museum-like room to elect 
their leader for the next two years, the fo- 
rensics were apparently no less rousing. 
Kansan Robert Dole claimed to be 
thoroughly persuaded by the speech 
his nominator, John Danforth of 
Missouri, made on his behalf. “It 
was so impressive,’ Dole quipped, 
“that I ended up voting for myself.” 

After an hour and a half of se- 
cret balloting, a narrow majority of 
his colleagues followed suit. On the 
fourth ballot, Dole defeated Alas- 
ka’s Ted Stevens, his nearest rival, 
by a vote of 28 to 25. His prize: the 
powerful post of majority leader, 
held since 1981 by Tennessee’s 
Howard Baker, who is retiring from 
the Senate to prepare for a presiden- 
tial bid in 1988 

Dole, a self-described moderate 
conservative, emerged victorious 
from a field of five contenders, Ida- 
ho Conservative James McClure 
was eliminated on the first ballot 
(The election rules required that the 
candidate receiving the fewest votes 
on each ballot be dropped from the 
next round.) Pete Domenici of New 
Mexico was knocked off on the sec- 
ond ballot, and Richard Lugar of 
Indiana on the third 

That left Stevens, who as major- 
ity whip was Baker's assistant dur- 
ing Reagan’s first term, in a face-off 


with Dole. In Stevens’ corner was The new leader receives an aptly named gift from his wife 


Dole had something else going for 
| him: backbone. After President Rea- 
gan’s landslide re-election, there was 


concern that the White House would try 
to steamroller the Senate into meekly 
supporting Administration policies. The 
22 Republican Senators up for re-elec- 
tion in 1986 were worried that Reagan 
might force them into votes that could 
damage their chances. In Dole the Sena- 





Barry Goldwater of Arizona, who in 
an effective, if quirky, nomination 
speech compared the Senate to the Wash- 
ington Redskins football team and cast 
Stevens as a man who had valuable expe- 
rience playing “back-up quarterback.” 
But the elder statesman’s plug was not 
enough. Stevens, known for his combusti- 
ble temper, lost by three votes, and in a 
display of characteristic crotchetiness, im- 
mediately threatened to renew his chal- 
lenge to Dole in two years 

The majority leader is one of the most 
influential figures in Washington. On Capi- 
tol Hill, he sets the Senate's agenda and de- 
cides what bills come to the floor. Although 
Dole has often joked that “majority plead- 
er’ would be a more appropriate title, 
many Senators chose him precisely for his 
ability to forge compromises out of seem- 
ingly hopeless deadlocks. Said Senator 
Slade Gorton of Washington: “We picked 
the individual with the most experience in 
managing bills on the floor.” 


26 


tors knew they had a stand-up guy. Said 
Danforth in his nominating speech: “He 
can work with the Administration—not 
cave in to the Administration.” 

Dole has strong personal ties to the 
Administration through his wife Eliza- 
beth, who is Transportation Secretary, 
and a record of support for Reagan's 
policies. But he has not shied away from 
strong criticism, particularly on tax and 
budget matters. Last week Dole said he 
would put a higher priority on deficit re- 
duction than on tax reform. He also shot 
down the Administration's plans for deep 
domestic-spending cults, promoting in- 
stead a freeze on the federal budget. As 
for the rest of Reagan’s second-term pro- 
gram, he promised only to “support it 
where we can.” 

Dole’s election was also evidence that 
the Republicans want a leader who can 
bring a firm hand to the upper chamber, 







A ready grin, a sharp wit and a talent for compromise 


which has grown increasingly unruly in re- 
cent years. Within hours of his election. 
Dole served notice that he intended to get 
tough on Capitol Hill. “I do believe we 
spenda lotoftime doing very little,and that 
may be an understatement,” he said. “If we 
really want the discipline, I'm willing to 
help provide it.” The next day, Republican 
Dan Quayle of Indiana, head of a special 
bipartisan committee studying Senate pro- 
cedures, met with Dole and recommended 
changes that would limita legislator’s com- 
mittee assignments and cut down on the 
parliamentary loopholes that allow a lone 
dissenter to bring the chamber to a stand- 
still. Such internal reforms, however, could 
_ be more difficult to pass than a tax- 
= reform package 

Dole, 61, a tall, lean man witha 
eready grin, spent eight years in the 
= House before winning a Senate seat 
in 1968. He has a reputation as an | 
adroit legislative crafisman and a 
fierce competitor. His biting wit is | 
legendary, but the vituperative re- 
marks that earned him the “hatchet 
man” label as Gerald Ford’s 1976 
running mate are rare now. More 
typical is the comment he made last 
week when his wife presented him 
with a congratulatory schnauzer 
named Leader. Deadpanned Dole: 
“It's an indication of where my 
leadership is going. House-broken 
but not Senate-broken.” 

For the past four years, Dole 
has been chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, where he pushed 
through a major revision of the So- 
cial Security system and three tax 
bills. In 1982 he held weary com- 
mittee members in an all-night 
meeting to grapple with a specific 
provision of a $100 billion tax-hike 
bill. He then persuaded a coalition 
of Republicans and Democrats to 
pass the bill over the protests of 
practically every special interest 
in Washington 

Dole is conservative in his vot- 
ing record, but he has made barbed 
attacks on supply-side economics and 
staunchly defends such traditionally lib- 
eral measures as the food stamp program 
and the Voting Rights Act. His eclectic 
stands have made him a target of the so- 
called young Turks, a highly vocal group 
of right-wing Republicans in the House 
Charges Newt Gingrich of Georgia, a 
member of the group: “Dole is the tax col- 
lector for the welfare state.” Responds 
Dole: “If you are in the minority, you can 
put out a lot of newsletters and say, ‘I'm 
for lower taxes.’ We have a little different 
view in the Senate because we're in the 
majority. We have to be totally responsi- 
ble from time to time.” 

Dole’s selection as majority leader 
had a domino effect on key committee 
chairmanships. Oregon’s Bob Packwood, 
a frequent Reagan critic, will succeed 


| Dole as head of the Finance Committee, 


wielding power over the Administration's 
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The new Express Mail Corporate Account: 
If you ship a lot, it can help a lot. 


Now the service that delivers 
excellence overnight also delivers the 
convenience of mailing without cash, 
Stamps or postage meters. 

If your company ships an average 


of five Express Mail Packages a week, 


you're eligible to open an Express Mail 
Corporate Account. With this account. 
you simply indicate your account num- 
ber on the Express Mail mailing label 
and drop your package off at the near- 
est Express Mail collection box or 
Express Mail post office. We'll deduct 
the postage from your account balance 
automatically. And send you a monthly 
Statement itemizing payments for every 
domestic and international shipment. 


What's more, if your company has 
branch offices or sales representatives 
in the field, you can all use the same 
account number. One corporate 
account. One all-inclusive shipping 


@ 
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We deliver excellence...for 


ESS SS SS "| 


less. 


Statement every month. 

Of course, Express Mail service also 
means Speed, reliability and economy. 
Our 2-Pound Pak, for example, is just 
$9.35 overnight. About half what most 
others charge. And for heavier items, 
you can get one of our new Overnighter 
boxes or tubes, Atno adaitional charge. 

So next time, use the service that 
delivers over 100,000 packages on 
time, every day. Express Mail Next Day 
Service” from the post office. We deliver 
excellence for less. 


EXPRESS MAIL 
NEXT DAY SERVICE, 





USPS 1964 





Also available 
in soft pack. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined © Philip Morris Inc. 1984 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


8 mg ‘‘tar’’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method 
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Now the tools that 
save you fime painting can 
| Save you time shopping. 


Wagner’ has four ways to make someone merry this 
holiday season. Not to mention the next time they have 
to paint something in a hurry. 

First, there's the Wagner Power Roller: 

The Power Roller’ pumps paint straight 
from the can to the roller, so you don't have to 
waste a lot of time bending over a pan. 

For reaching the top of high walls and 
ceilings, there's an OP- _ The Power Roler* 
tional extension arm. hose and a wiler «x 

Then there's our time-saving 






















and a roller tray 


| Power Painter” Which puts a smooth finish on furniture, hobby pain: 


projects and outside jobs such as a house, fence or boat. 
| We even have two tools that make it easier to get ready to 
paint. [he new Wagner Power 





Stripper” heat gun. And 
new Glass Mask” 
The Power Stripper can 
reach 1100°E So 
layers of old 
paint quick- 
ly peel right off. Soe regan aches ov 10°F you 
And its lower an quickly remove layer after layer of paint 
temperature setting lets you soften 
window putty or adhesives. And 
easily thaw frozen pipes. 

With liquid Glass Mask? you 
can mask a window in seconds. 
Then quickly scrape off paint. 

This year, save everyone 
time. Including yourself. With 
painting tools from Wagner. 
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WAGNER 


The Right Tool for Painting* 







With a Power Painter* 
Youll always get a smooth 
even finish 
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tax-reform plan when and if it is sent to 
Capitol Hill. “1 sort of like the tax code 
the way it is.” Packwood told the Wash- 


ington Post last week. 
R ichard Lugar will become chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
ending weeks of speculation that North 
Carolina’s right-wing Senator Jesse 
Helms, the most senior member of the 
panel, would exercise his option to head 
it. The post opened up when Illinois’ 
Charles Percy, a moderate, lost his re- 
election bid Nov. 6. Some conservatives 
had been pressuring Helms to take the 
Foreign Relations post, especially if Lu- 
| gar won the majority leader election and 
| left Maryland's Charles McC. Mathias, a 
liberal, in line for the job. Last week 
Helms quietly urged his backers to vote 
| against Lugar in the majority leader race 
so that the Indianan could take over the 
Foreign Relations post while Helms 
stayed on as chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee, where he can watch over 
price supports for North Carolina tobacco 
farmers. 

Alan Simpson of Wyoming, a popular 
and witty conservative. easily won elec- 
tion as majority whip. But two Northeast- 
ern moderates, Rhode Island's John Cha- 
fee and Pennsylvania’s John Heinz, nosed 
out Western Conservatives Jake Garn of 
Utah and Malcolm Wallop of Wyoming 
for the chairmanships of the Republican 
Conference of the Senate and the Nation- 
al Republican Senatorial Committee, 
which serve as the party caucus and 
fund-raising arm. respectively. Both men 

are notably less conserva- 
tive than McClure and 
Lugar. whom they re- 
place. “The White House 
sis not going to like it.” 
= said one moderate Repub- 
lican Senator. 
In fact, White House 
aides viewed Dole’s vic- 
tory philosophically, feel- 
ing that his legislative 
acumen and credibility on 
Capitol Hill will be an 
=overall plus for the Ad- 
Eministration. “The only 
Squestion mark,” said one 
senior aide, “is whether he 
is going to run for Presi- 
dent.” If Dole, who has 
=> unveiled ambitions for the 

J White House, does make a 

he bid in 1988, his indepen- 
a dence could become more 
Lugar pronounced, making the 
going rougher for Reagan 

in the final year of his term. 

For now, however, Dole says his first 
political priority is to retain the G.O.P. ma- 
jority in the Senate in 1986. And that means 
keeping thecountry happy and prosperous. 
“We're going to be tough todefeat,” hesays, 
“if we keep the deficit down and the econo- 
my rolling.” —By Susan Tifft. Reported by 
Neil MacNeil/Washington 
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The Watchword Is Wariness | 





Weinberger outlines six criteria for sending troops into combat 
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Weinberger: sounding a note of caution 


veryone agrees that the long, dreadful 

US. experience in Southeast Asia im- 
plies certain important truths about what 
the nation should and should not attempt 
overseas. But exactly what ave those les- 
sons? In military terms. Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger declared in an ad- 
dress last week. the conclusions are sim- 
ple: pick wars carefully. make sure the 


| public will cooperate, and then fight to 


win. Weinberger’s rules are nothing new. 
Thoughtful U.S. military officers have 
been recommending the same deliberate 
course for some time. But Weinberger. 


rather surprisingly, has codified that con- | 


sensus into an explicit checklist of the pre- 
requisites for military action, a kind of na- 
tional how-to guide. 

On many issues, Weinberger is re- 
garded as the leading hard-liner in the 
Reagan Administration. He has been 
skeptical even about pursuing nuclear 
arms-control negotiations with the Sovi- 
ets. Yet last week’s speech, which he 
wrote himself and delivered to the Na- 
tional Press Club, was prudent. And the 
precision of his manifesto was welcome 
from an Administration that has seemed 
disconcertingly vague about its foreign 
policy goals. Weinberger cleared the 
speech in advance with the White House 
and got approval from the National Secu- 
rity Council. A few hours before he deliv- 
ered it, he gave a copy to Secretary of 
State George Shultz. The two men have 
been on opposite sides of national security 
issues, although there is no consistent 








ideological pattern to their differences. 
On the doctrine of using conventional 
military force, the Defense Secretary now 
seems to have staked out the more temper- 
ate position. “Employing our forces almost 
indiscriminately and as a regular part of 
our diplomatic efforts.” Weinberger de- 
clared, “would surely plunge us headlong 
into the sort of domestic turmoil we expe- 
rienced during the Viet Nam War... The 
President will not allow our military forces 
to creep—or be drawn gradually—into a 
combat role in Central America or any 
other place in the world . . . Clearly, there 
are ... situations where U.S. combat 
forces should not be used. [and] I have de- 
veloped six major tests to be applied when 
we are weighing the use of U.S. combat 
forces abroad.” Intending to “sound a note 
of caution,” Weinberger argued that: 
>» Combat forces should not be commit- 
ted “unless the particular engagement... 
is deemed vital to our national interest.” 
> If combat troops are to be dispatched. 
“we should do so wholeheartedly, and 
with the clear intention of winning.” By 
contrast, from the outset in Viet Nam. 
U.S. military strategy was strictly 
defensive. 
> “We should have clearly defined politi- 
cal and military objectives. And we 
should know precisely how our forces can 
accomplish those clearly defined objec- 
lives.” Weinberger criticized the Marines’ 
untenable Beirut mission: “We must 
nol assign a combat mission to a force 
configured for peace keeping.” 
> Leaders must constantly reassess their 
strategic goals. and adjust tactics to suit 
that overall military strategy—or cut and 
run if necessary. 
>» “There must be some reasonable assur- 
ance that we will have the support of the 
American people and . . . Congress.” 
> Military action must be “a last resort.” 
Weinberger’s most controversial as- 
sertion, though, concerned the War Pow- 
ers Act, which prevents a President from 
committing combat troops abroad for 
more than 60 days without specific con- 
gressional authorization. “Decision-mak- 
ing authority in the Executive Branch has 
been compromised by the Legislative 
Branch to an extent that actively inter- 
feres,’ Weinberger declared. a position 
that Reagan and Secretary Shultz share. 
In essence, the eleven-year-old act limits 
the President's freedom to wage unde- 
clared wars. For Congress that constraint 








is one of the lessons of Viet Nam. But crit- | 
ics point out that the time limit of the act | 


might also cede an important advantage 
to military enemies: if it seems possible 
that Congress will not authorize combat 
past the first 60 days. the enemy has a 
built-in incentive to sit tight and wait for 
time to run out —By Kurt Andersen 
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Fireball 
In the 
Mojave 


A jet crashes on purpose 
O ut in the clear desert daylight at Ed- 








wards Air Force Base north of Los 
Angeles, the big passenger jet cir- 
| cled at 2,300 ft., then started its descent. 
The seat belts were buckled, the overhead 
compartments properly latched. The 
landing gear, however, was retracted: the 
Boeing 720 touched the ground hurtling 
on its belly at 170 m.p.h. Screeching along 
out of control, it rammed stanchions 
along the runway. Its left wing was ripped 
from the fuselage. Soon the plane was en- 
gulfed by an enormous fireball—and then 
a second fire. Not far from the crash zone, 
a crowd of witnesses, including Secretary 
of Transportation Elizabeth Dole, calmly 
watched the whole explosive episode. 

Nobody had been aboard, of course; 
the doomed jet was piloted by remote con- 
trol for its final, 94-minute flight last Sat- 
urday, and the crash was an elaborately 
designed, $11.8 million “controlled im- 
pact demonstration” that the Federal 
Aviation Administration and NASA had 
been planning since 1978. 

Yet if there had been passengers, all 
of them would have died in the inferno. 
That disappointed federal officials, since 
the most important goal of the test had 
been to see if a big fire could be prevented. 
The jet’s 12,000 gal. of fuel contained an 
experimental anti-misting additive, years 
in development, that was supposed to pre- 
vent escaping fuel from forming a cloud of 











l« 


mist and then igniting into a deadly fire- | 


ball. The test had been set up so that fuel 
would spill and be given a good chance to 
burn: the wings were shredded by 400-Ib. 
blades that protruded from the Mojave 
Desert like giant can openers, and the 
landing surface was coarse gravel meant 
to throw off sparks as the plane slid 
along. Nevertheless, researchers were 
betting against the big fires that charred 
most of the plane and burned holes in its 
fuselage. 

Not that the crash was a total failure. 
The FAA’s overall purpose had been to 
monitor with sensors and cameras exact- 
ly what happens when a big passenger jet 
crashes. The Government was also trying 
out equipment that could make crashes 
more survivable, including rearward-fac- 
ing seats and fire-resistant windows. 
Strapped in the passenger seats were 
72 dummies, including an infant-size 
one. Thirteen of the dummy passengers 

were fitted with sensors on the fore- 
| head, upper chest and pelvis to chart 
the effect of G forces on the bodies of 
crash victims. = 
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|” Spectacular belly flop: after a 9¥-minute flight, the remote-controlled Boeing 720 with 72 dummies 


| One-way trip: dozens of Sameer pesoeeaney ste fitted with electronic impact sensors, await takeoff 
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aboard skids across a desert lake bed and bursts into flames. FAA officials say the test crash will yield valuable safety data in the coming weeks 


Remote control: the pilot of the aircraft in his cockpit on the ground Fire retardant: an experimental additive is mixed with regular jet fuel 
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‘Sweet and Sour 





Jockeying over Geneva positions 
| 


oT 1 

ting results,” declared National Se- 
curity Adviser Robert McFarlane. “We 
will be both flexible and constructive.” 
Promised Soviet Leader Konstantin U. 
Chernenko: There are no preconditions, 
and the Soviet Union is willing to discuss 
all nuclear weapons systems. 

Those upbeat sounds last week were 
designed to create a favorable atmosphere 
for the meeting on Jan. 7 and 8 in Geneva 
between Secretary of State George Shultz 
and Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 
myko, at which the two will try to set the 
agenda for a resumption of arms-control 
talks between the superpowers. 

In Washington, McFarlane was pre- 
siding over an interagency group attempt- 
ing to resolve conflicts, primarily between 
the State Department and the Pentagon, 
over just what the U.S. bargaining posi- 
tion should be. He insisted publicly that 
the principals, including the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the CIA, had reached agree- 
ment on about 85% of the U.S. position. 

| But the disputed 15% appears to involve 
the core issues between doves and hawks 
that have hobbled the Administration's 
arms-control efforts for nearly four years. 
Said one official: “Frankly, the key ele- 
ments—especially how we handle space 
weaponry—are yet to be resolved.” 

Reagan's Star Wars plan to provide a 
space-based defense against interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles seemed to be 
emerging as one of the most contentious 
issues in both capitals. Chernenko men- 
tioned “nonmilitarization of outer space” 
first in his list of topics to be negotiated, 
followed by a “reduction of strategic nu- 
clear arms and medium-range nuclear 
weapons.” (He invited Industrialist Ar- 
mand Hammer, 86, a longtime friend of 
Soviet leaders, to Moscow as an unofficial 
pre-Geneva go-between, and Hammer 
readily accepted.) 

While the Administration remained 
divided over Star Wars, four former U.S. 
| officials assailed the idea in Foreign Af- 

fairs, the U.S. quarterly. The critics were 
former Defense Secretary Robert S. Mc- 
Namara, onetime National Security Ad- 
viser McGeorge Bundy, ex—Arms Negoti- 
ator Gerard Smith and George F. Kennan, 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union in 1952. 
They argued that Star Wars does not “‘re- 
spect reality,” chiefly because a leakproof 
defense is impossible and the attempt to 
create one could nullify Reagan’s effort at 
| reaching an agreement on arms control. 

How the disagreement over Star Wars 
and other U.S. bargaining positions will 
be resolved is likely to remain a mystery 
until the players show their cards in Ge- 
neva. The Administration clamped a 
strict gag order, enforceable by criminal 
prosecution, on all participants in the in- 
ternal arms-control dispute. a 





he President is committed to get- 











Accused Spy Karl Koecher, trailed by his wife Hana, is led away by FBI agents 


Picking Up the Czech 








The FBI charges that an ex-CIA translator spied on the U.S. 


orsomeone in a hush-hush occupation, 

Karl Koecher never seemed very secre- 
tiveabout his work. He would tell acquaint- 
ances that he was a CIA employee. And in- 
deed he was, from 1973 to 1977, in 
Washington and New York City. On a 
résumé that he assembled earlier this year 
when he ran for the management board of 
his ritzy Manhattan apartment building, 
Koecher described himself as “a consul- 
tant on national security matters.” That 
was true too, after a fashion. According to 
federal authorities, Koecher did have one 
client, to whom he told everything he knew 
about U.S. national security: the Czechoslo- 
vak intelligence service. Koecher, 50, a nat- 
uralized U.S. citizen, was charged last week 
with spying for his native Czechoslovakia. 

Koecher was arrested with his wife 
Hana, 40, who is also a Czech turned 
American, four hours before the couple 
were to board a flight bound for Zurich. 
Although federal prosecutors say that 
Hana worked between 1974 and 1983 asa 
transatlantic courier for Czechoslovak in- 
telligence, she was taken into custody last 
week only as a witness to her husband’s 
alleged crimes. She was not charged, a 
Justice Department official suggested, be- 
cause the FBI bungled her arrest. If con- 
victed, Karl Koecher could be sentenced 
to life in prison. 

The Koechers, federal authorities say, 
were classic moles, emigrants who arrived 
from Czechoslovakia 19 years ago with 
the express purpose of infiltrating U.S. in- 
telligence. Karl was allegedly recruited by 
the Czech agency in 1962, and trained as 
a spy for two years before being dis- 
patched with his young wife to the US. 
They settled in New York, where Karl, 
who claims doctorates in physics and phi- 
losophy, taught at a local college. 


In 1973, a full decade after he is said to 
have got his marching orders from Czecho- 
slovak officials, Koecher managed to pene- 
trate the CIA. He worked first as a transla- 
tor for the agency in Washington for two 
years, then in New York until 1977. Mean- 
while Hana took a sales job witha diamond 


firm. Karl eventually returned to teaching | 


and, friends say, made a great show of his 


| supposed anti-Communist fervor. 








The criminal complaint against him 
cites one specific event: in the spring of 
1975, Koecher stole and copied a four- 
page CIA document marked SECRET, wad- 
ded the copy inside an empty cigarette 
pack, then passed it to another Czech 
agent, possibly with Hana as the go-be- 
tween. Among the documents Koecher 
allegedly pilfered and gave to the Czechs 
were lists of undercover CIA agents. 

During a confrontation with FBI 
agents the day after Thanksgiving, ac- 
cording to the FBI affidavit, Koecher 
“voluntarily made and signed a written 
statement” admitting the theft and ciga- 
rette-pack transaction. Officials would 
not explain why he had confessed or why 
he was allowed to roam free for the five 
days before his arrest. 

There are other intriguing questions 
about Koecher’s behavior. He and Hana, 
who are childless, were planning a new 
life in Austria before Karl confessed. “We 
saw them at a farewell dinner in our 
home,” says one friend. “There was no in- 
dication they were apprehensive.” The 
day before the Koechers’ arrest, they sold 
their cooperative apartment for more 
than a quarter of a million dollars. Did 
they believe the FBI would simply let them 
take the money and run? The Koechers, 
says their lawyer, were “doublecrossed” 
by the FBI. He would not elaborate. « 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 











“Most people sweat 
to geta job. 
My people sweat to 











keepit. 


— Gene Fitzpatrick 
Director of Nuclear Training 
Commonwealth Edison 


‘They have to go back 
to school one week out of 
every SIX. 


“And every year, pass a test 


to prove they can still do their 
job right. 

“Survive six long hours 
of questions that take a real 
knowledge of algebra, 
chemistry, nuclear physics, 
thermal hydraulics and a whole 
lot more. 

“And those are just the 
fundamentals. 

“All told, we give Our 
operators more training than a 
commercial pilot has to have. 

‘Those arent the kind of 
shoes everyoody wants to be in. 
But it’s the only way we'll let 
you get behind the controls of 
one of Commonwealth Edison’s 







ee, 








power plants. 
‘It's too biga 
- responsibility to ask 
for anything less. 

“So taking it on isn't 
something you can feel 


lukewarm about. It takes too 


much blood. And sweat. And 
even tears sometimes, if you've 
got any pride. 

“That's a rare kind of 
commitment, but it’s pretty 
common out here’ 
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No time 

is the right time 
to find out you 
YeiCutimyeliiy 
computer from 
the wrong store. 





ie ducing Computerland 

of Northbrook and Oak Park’s 
Morning~After Program. 

It’s the best way to keep your 

computer headaches out of the bedroom. 


Give us a call: 1-312-498-34554. 










We never leave you alone. Cos pu yey | vo 


Northbrook 3069 Dundee Rd. Northbrook, IL 60062 
Oak Park 965 Lake St. Oak Park, IL 60301 
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Who helps bird-watchers work 
on their orthography? 
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How can you spot a whippoorwill when you 
don’t know whether it has one p or two? 
Well, that's where orthography comes in. 
It's the art of writing words with the proper 
letters according to standard usage. 

Webster's Ninth New Collegiate 
Dictionary, just published, can 
help. This new edition of America’s 
best-selling dictionary has almost 
160,000 entries including thousands 
of new ones, all defined clearly, 
concisely, and accurately. And at 
many of those problem words, 
you'll find authoritative essays on 
contemporary usage. 

Webster's Ninth New Collegiate 
Dictionary, It’s the one to turn to when 
you want to know about the language. 

Take our word for it. 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER’ 
More people take our 
word for it. 


(© MERRIAM-WEBSTER 1983 
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Departing Administrator: lifting morale but providing no lasting legacy 


Leaving a “Righted” Ship 








uw hat did he see or what did they tell 
him?” That question was posed 
by an official of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency after the sudden resignation of 
EPA Administrator William Ruckelshaus 
last week following a meeting with White 
House aides. According to one line of spec- 
ulation, Ruckelshaus had been told that 
the agency would be asked toaccept a 30% 
budget cul, despite the President’s pro- 
environment campaign pledges. 
Nonsense, said Ruckelshaus, 52, who 
took over the scandal-ridden agency 18 
months ago from Anne Burford after she 
was pressured into resigning. “The ship 
called EPA is righted and is now steering a 
steady course,” wrote Ruckelshaus in his 
resignation letter to the President. In an in- 
terview with TIME, he added, 
“It’s time to move on. Agencies 
need new blood from time to 
time.” He said he had talked to 
White House aides and to Rea- 
gan about his desire to leave, 
and there had been no mention 
of sharp budget reductions at 
EPA. “I don’t think they're go- 
ing to cut much,” Ruckelshaus 
said. “And if they do, Congress 
will restore it, and the President 
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was Alvin Alm, whom Ruckels- 
haus had recruited as his top deputy. 
Environmentalists generally agreed 
that Ruckelshaus, who launched EPA as its 
first Administrator in 1970, had restored 
morale and raised the competency of the 
| agency’s top Officials during his brief re- 
turn. He fired all ten of the presidentially 
appointed bureaucrats and replaced them 
with able administrators. He took the task 
of cleaning up toxic-waste dumps away 
from officials friendly to polluters. Ruckels- 
haus ordered that nearly all of the lead in 
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will sign it.” Also departing Successor Thomas 





Ruckelshaus quits EPA after a brief tour of duty 


the use of the cancer-causing pesticide EDB. 
Still, some environmentalists re- 
mained ambivalent about Ruckelshaus. 
“He was a very talented apologist for the 
President's horrible policies,” contends 
Marion Edey, executive director of the 
League of Conservation Voters. “But,” 
she concedes, “when he wasn't busy de- 
fending bad policies, he was working hard 
to improve them.” Environmental groups 
complained that the toxic-waste program, 
while freed of favoritism, still moved 
much too slowly. Ruckelshaus urged ac- 
tion to reduce the impact of acid rain, but 
when he was overruled by the White 
House, he stoutly defended the Adminis- 
tration’s decision merely to order more 
studies of the problem. Critics also note 
_ that Ruckelshaus opposed ear- 
lily renewal of the $1.6 billion 
/=waste-cleanup superfund. “He 
leaves almost nothing of per- 
manence as a legacy,” says 
Jonathan Lash, a spokesman 
for the Natural Resources De- 
fense Council. 

Moving quickly to prevent 
another sag in spirits at 
EPA, the President announced 
that Ruckelshaus would be re- 
placed by Lee Thomas, 40, a 
blunt, hard-driving adminis- 

trator. A former South Carolina public 
safety official, Thomas had been with the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
when it played a key role in the federal 
purchase of many homes in Times Beach, 
Mo., because of dioxin contamination in 
1983. Ruckelshaus placed Thomas in 
charge of the U.S. toxic-waste program. 
Thomas is respected at EPA, but will have 
less clout than Ruckelshaus in urging the 
Administration to place a higher priority 
on environmental issues. —By£d Magnuson. 
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Boston Horror 





Clean it up, a judge demands 


fter more than a year of pleas, threats, 
deadlines and back-room bargaining 
with the Massachusetts state legislature, 





enough was enough. Last week the judge 
took drastic steps to force the legislature to 
clean up polluted, malodorous Boston Har- 
bor or risk ending a $500 million-a-year 
building boom in the Boston metropolitan 
area. Garrity declared a moratorium on al- 
most all new developments that would be 
connected to the ancient sewer system that 
serves Boston and 42 other cities and 
towns. The order covers all building appli- 
cations dating back to June 13, 1983. 

Garrity will also begin hearings this 
week to decide whether the sewer division 
should be turned over to a court-adminis- 
tered receiver. The judge will rescind his 
order only if the legislature passes a bill cre- 
ating a water and waste authority to clean 
up the harbor before the end of the receiv- 
ership hearings. Receivership is nothing 
new in Boston: Garrity placed the Boston 
housing authority into receivership five 
years ago because of mismanagement 

Garrity concedes that his harbor order 
was “draconian” but adds that it was also 
essential. Says he: “Because of human and 
toxic waste, the condition of the harbor isin 
violation of both state and federal law. It is 
unsafe, unsanitary and totally indecent. It 
isa condition profoundly inconsistent with 
the public interest.” Massachusetts Attor- 
ney General Francis Bellotti plans to call 
fora stay of the order this week so its impact 
can be assessed. 

The judge’s decision was an official 
response to a two-year-old suit brought by 
the city of Quincy against the metropoli- 
tan district commission and the Boston 
water and sewage commission. During 
the past six years, 70 of the Environmen- 





ority pollutants have been detected in the 
harbor. In the first five months of 1983 
alone, some 700 million gal. of raw sewage 
was dumped into the murky waters. The 
state senate and, particularly, the house 
have dragged their feet on measures to 
solve the crisis. After the legislature last 
week postponed consideration of a bill in- 
tended to create a newly independent, 
more effective sewer authority, Garrity 
decided to raise the political ante with his 
sweeping decision. 

For legislators, the clean-up of Boston 
Harbor will be a major task, costing as 
much as $2 billion and taking five years to 
complete. But the building ban imperils 
some $2.3 billion in new construction in 
the city of Boston alone. “If the legislature 
doesn’t act, there will be an awful lot of 
activity in the courts,” says James Sulli- 
van, president of the Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. “The economy of 
the entire Greater Boston area could be 








gasoline be phased out by 1986 and banned | Reported by Jay Branegan/Washington 
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Superior Court Judge Paul Garrity decided | 











tal Protection Agency's 129 so-called pri- | 
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To send a gift, dial 1-800-243-3787 








Go fhead. 


Spend the extra few dollars. 
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isnt it 


It’s Christmas, 
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American Notes 





Marching Against Apartheid 


It could have been a scene from the civil rights movement of 
the 1960s: a large crowd of demonstrators, most of them black, 
marching in peaceful protest down an avenue in Washington, 
chanting slogans and carrying signs. But the series of rallies that 
have been taking place on Embassy Row during the past two 
weeks are against racism in another country: the apartheid gov- 
ernment of South Africa. Demonstrators, including such promi- 
| nent black Americans as Coretta Scott King, Arthur Ashe and 
| Harry Belafonte, called for the release of 13 black labor leaders 
who were recently arrested and imprisoned without charges in 
South Africa. By week’s end 15 protesters had been arrested for 
entering and then refusing to leave the South African embassy or 
for crossing police lines. Congressmen 
Ronald Dellums of California and 
John Conyers of Michigan were 
among those who spent a night in a 
district jail. 

Demonstrations are expected to 
be expanded this week to 13 other 
US. cities where South Africa has 
consulates or business offices. David 
Scott, an official of TransAfrica, the 
group that orchestrated the protest, 
_ said that the goal of the demonstra- 
tions “is to get the Reagan Adminis- 
tration to change its accommodation- 
ist policy toward South Africa.” 








Dellums is arrested 


Trying to Hide $250 Million 


Covert operations go better when they remain covert. Yet 
US. funding and CIA direction of the contras fighting the Sandi- 
nista government in Nicaragua have long been among Washing- 
ton’s most openly debated topics. It has been no secret either that 
the CIA has been funneling arms and supplies to the fighters in 
Afghanistan who have been battling the five-year-old Soviet oc- 
cupation. The clandestine supply route through Pakistan has 
been widely reported. The U.S. Senate even voted unanimously 
last Oct. 3 to approve a resolution declaring that “it would be in- 
defensible to provide the freedom fighters with only enough aid to 
fight and die, but not enough to advance their cause of freedom.” 

Still, the actual amount of the clandestine funds was not 
meant to be made public. Last week, however, the New York 
Times reported that Congress had approved the spending of 
$280 million to help the Afghan insurgents in the current fiscal 
year and that this was more than twice what was spent a year 
| earlier. An intelligence source told TIME that the more precise 
level is $250 million. This is more than ten times the $24 million 
spent last year on the Nicaragua operation. 





Kidnaping of a Moonie 


For the past 20 years. Bo Hi Pak. a onetime South Korean 
army officer, has been the trusted adviser of the Rev. Sun Myung 
Moon. spiritual leader and founder of the Unification Church 
One evening last September. Pak. who has been acting as leader 
of the church while Moon serves an 18-month sentence in federal 
prison for tax evasion, was abducted outside a Manhattan hotel. 
Blindfolded and handcuffed, Pak was driven 80 miles to a house 
in Slate Hill, N.Y., where his kidnapers tortured him with elec- 
tric shocks. Two days later, Pak’s abductors ordered him to fly to 
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Washington and transfer $500,000 in church 
funds to a numbered bank account in Swit- 
zerland. They threatened to harm Pak’s wife 
and six children, who live in suburban Vir- 


ginia, if the ransom was not paid. any ; 
The FBI, notified by church officials of = 4 

Pak’s disappearance, contacted him in = & | 

Washington. Pak revealed the kidnap plot to = 

the FBI and canceled the wire transfer of the \~ 

ransom money. Through his identification 

of the kidnapers, two of whom he knew per- € 5 

sonally, investigators tracked down and ar- BoHiPak 


rested six men. They included Unification 

Church Associates Sang Whi Nam and Yung Soo Suh. An attor- 
ney for Nam said that the abduction arose out of an internal 
church dispute and was an attempt to change Unification 
Church policy. Joy Garrett, a church spokeswoman, said that 
Nam’s claim was “absolutely false,” adding, “As far as we are 
concerned, this is not a church matter.” 


DIPLOMACY 


Tying the Knot with Iraq 


It was something of a historic moment last week when the | 


red, white and black flag of Iraq was raised on P Street in Wash- 
ington. An Iraqi-owned building, used for unofficial diplomatic 
and commercial tasks, was converted into a full-fledged embassy 
as the U.S. resumed formal relations with the Arab country after 
a 17-year estrangement. To mark the event, President Reagan 
and Iraq’s Deputy Prime Minister Tariq Aziz met at the White 
House. Iraq broke its ties with the U.S. in 1967 in protest of U.S. 
support for Israel in the Six-Day War with Arab nations. For the 
past two years Iraq has reduced its support for international ter- 
rorism, tempered its opposition to Israel, and tried to balance its 
longstanding military and political connection to the Soviet 
Union with overtures toward the U.S. 

American officials stress there will be no military sales to 
Iraq, and the U.S. policy of neutrality in the four-year-old Iraq- 
Iran war will not change. Said a senior Administration official: 
“We are prepared to discuss improved relations with Iran when it 
ceases its support for international terrorism and when it is pre- 
pared to seek a negotiated settlement of its war with Iraq.” 


TRANSPORTATION 

. . 7 . 
Praising the Speed Limit 
2 After ten years, the 55 m.p.h. speed limit 
qualifies as a success. “One of the most effec- 
tive highway safety policies ever adopted,” 


says a report by a National Research Coun- 
cil committee. The study, released last week, 





2,000 to 4,000 lives, 167,000 bbl. of oil per 
day and $65 million of taxpayers’ funds for 
welfare and medical costs to accident vic- 
tims and their families. 

Opponents of the law have argued that it 
is unnecessary on uncrowded interstate high- 
ways outside urbanized areas. But the study 
contends that if the limit on those highways ts 
raised to 60 m.p.h. or 65 m_p.h.. an additional 
500 people a year will be killed. 10 million ad- 
ditional bbl. of oil consumed and taxpayers’ costs raised by $10 mil- 
lion. The council committee advises an offsetting safety improve- 
ment for any waiver of the 55 m.p.h. limit: “For example. a state 
might be permitted to increase the speed limit on its rural interstate 
routes if it enacted a mandatory safety belt—use law.” 


Effective sign 





declares that last year the speed limit saved | 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 


Trouble with the Law 


Nicaragua wins a propaganda victory over the U.S. in the World Court 


s fighting between the Sandi- 
nista government and the U.S.- 
inspired contra guerrillas sputters 
along Nicaragua’s northern bor- 
der, skirmishes between Washington and 
Managua continue to rage on broader bat- 
Ulefields: in newspapers, at fund-raising 
offices, in college classrooms and along 
the corridors of Congress. Through legal 
challenges, diplomatic maneuvers 
and public relations jabs, Nicara- 
gua’s Marxist-led government and 
the Reagan Administration have 
been fighting for the hearts and 
minds of the international diplo- 
matic community. In this not-at- 
all-secret war of words, the U.S. last 
week suffered an embarrassing set- 
back. The 16 judges of the World 
Court, in a series of firm decisions 
delivered from their imposing head- 
quarters in The Hague, acknowl- 
edged Nicaragua’s right to bring 
suit against the U.S. for its support 
of the contras and to seek damages 
for the guerrillas’ activities. The © 
case will still have to be argued, but 
the court’s decision to grant the 
Sandinistas a hearing ended what 
some US. officials considered to be 
Washington's last real hope of ex- 
tricating itself from a potentially 
damaging public relations morass. 
The dispute arose when the 
US.-backed rebels claimed respon- 
sibility for mining Nicaragua’s har- 
bors last February and March (the 
mining stopped by April). The San- 
dinistas lost no time in going before 
the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil in New York City, introducing a 
resolution that called for the imme- 
diate end to the mining of Nica- 
raguan ports. The U.S. used its Secu- 
rity Council veto to block the resolu- 
tion. The Nicaraguans then decided 
to take their complaint to the World 
Court, the judicial arm of the U.N. 
and the highest forum for resolving 
disputes between nations. When the U.S. 
learned of Nicaragua's intention, it 
launched an ill-conceived pre-emptive 
strike: just three days before Nicaragua 
filed suit, the U.S. asserted that it would not 
accept the “compulsory jurisdiction” of the 
court over any Central American matters 
for the next two years. Last week the court 
overwhelmingly rejected Washington's ar- 
gument that it had no jurisdiction. 
The rulings involved nothing more 
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than the court's right to decide the U.S.- 





Nicaraguan dispute; the central issue it- 
self is not likely to be resolved any time 
soon. The Nicaraguans say that their doc- 
umentation will be ready in three months. 
At that point, the U.S. has the right, as in 
any other lawsuit, to respond. But the pro- 
cedure is an extremely protracted one. 
First there must be an exchange of writ- 
ten arguments, and then a series of hear- 


Focus of the case: contras on Nicaraguan border 





only American member of the panel, Rea- 
gan-appointed Judge Stephen Schwebel. 

Having claimed only months ago that 
they had “an open-and-shut case,” State 
Department lawyers were understandably 
disappointed by the ruling. They said, 
however, that the decision marked a set- 
back of tactics rather than strategy in U.S. 
policy toward Nicaragua and that they 
saw no need to amend that policy. 
They also reasserted that the court 
=should never have been asked to set- 
~tle what is essentially a political 
zdispute. Said State Department 
eSpokesman Alan Romberg: “We 
Scontinue to believe that the court is 

not the proper forum, either as a 
= matter of law or for helping to 
achieve a peaceful resolution of the 
conflict in the region.” Privately, 
however, U.S. officials conceded 
that instead of challenging the 
court’s jurisdiction, they should sim- 
ply have refused to contest the case. 

For their part, the Sandinistas 
sounded a note of jubilant righ- 
teousness. “Today is a historic day, 
a day of triumph for the cause of 
* peace, a day of hope for humanity,” 
Foreign Minister Miguel d’Escoto 
Brockmann said in Managua. “If 
{the U.S. has] any quarrel with us, 
any justification for their illegal and 
murderous activities, let them bring 
it to court. Why are they afraid?” 
Said Paul Reichler, an American 
attorney who helped represent the 
Sandinistas in The Hague: “The 
Reagan Administration has to de- 
cide whether the USS. is for or 
against international law.” 

The choice is hardly that sim- 
ple, but the Administration does 
face an unpleasant dilemma. If the 
US. decides to defend itself against 
Nicaragua’s charges once argu- 
ments begin, it stands a good 











Facing a dilemma over whether to ignore the verdict 


ings. The final verdict is not expected be- 
fore the end of 1985. Moreover, the World 
Court has no power to enforce its rulings 
But last week's decision was nonethe- 
less a clear rebuke to the U.S., a longtime 
champion of the rule of law, by a court not 
widely viewed as partisan. Respected ju- 
rists from such US. allies as Britain, 
France, West Germany, Italy and Japan 
found in favor of Nicaragua. The sole dis- 
senting voice on the crucial issue of Nica- 
ragua’s standing in the courtcame from the 


chance of losing the case, and thus 
having its efforts to end Nicara- 
guan subversion in Central America con- 
demned as lawless. Even U'S. State De- 
partment officials acknowledge that the 
unfortunate decision to declare the U.S. | 
exempt from the court’s jurisdiction was 
made after profiles of the 15 elected 
judges and their views were compiled; 
they led to the conclusion that the U.S. 
had little hope of victory 

Some Washington officials believe 
that the U.S. can win the case only by re- 


leasing classified intelligence information 
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about Nicaraguan support for leftist guer- 
rillas in El Salvador. Yet such a disclosure 
could hamper future US. intelligence 
gathering throughout Central America. 
“If we accept the court’s jurisdiction,” 
said a State Department official, “our line 
of defense will be to take the offensive. 
We will show that Nicaragua has been 
aiding and abetting subversion and terror 
| in neighboring countries. Under interna- 
tional law, we have the right to help them 
undertake offensive action in pursuit of a 
defensive policy. The problem is proof. 
Do we surrender our intelligence infor- 
mation? Suppose our proof is a wiretap in 
the comandantes’ headquarters in Mana- 
gua. First of all, you would not divulge 
such a source, and second, if you did, the 
comandantes would deny the validity of 
the transcript.” Third, he might have 
added, even those costly disclosures 
would be no guarantee of victory before 
the judges. 

The other U.S. alternative is to refuse 
to fight the case and, if Nicaragua wins, 
simply to ignore the decision. That might 
lead to an even greater loss of face among 
the community of nations. Nonetheless, 
the move would by no means be unprece- 
dented. Over the past 15 years, several na- 
tions, including such upstanding interna- 
tional citizens as Iceland, India and 
France, have refused to submit to the pan- 
el’s rulings. Yet the most recent example 
of defiance occurred when Iran ignored a 
1980 judgment from the court to pay repa- 
rations for seizing the U.S. embassy in 
Tehran. The USS. is clearly not eager to 
follow the Iranian example 

As one of the court’s founders and 
firmest supporters, Washington would 
also lose much international credibility 
by withdrawing in the face of defeat. 
“You cannot be one of the major law- 
keeping forces in the world and then 
boycott the first major law court in 
the world,” said Christopher Mitchell- 
Heggs, a Paris-based international law- 
yer. “When Iran ignored the jurisdiction, 
it successfully put itself out of bounds as 
an international partner. Nobody would 
| treat it seriously, and all its major in- 
ternational agreements lapsed.” At the 
same time, it is not unusual for a gov- 
ernment to settle such disputes out of 
| court. Over the coming months, pressure 
| on Washington to step up negotiations 
| with Nicaragua seems certain to increase 

Washington's difficult position under- 
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lined the World Court’s limitations 
Known Officially as the International 
Court of Justice, the panel was founded in 
1945 to deal with disputes between nations 
and to advise the U.N. on matters of inter- 
national law. The judges, each from a dif- 
ferent country, are paid $82,000 a year and 
serve nine-year terms. In practice, howev- 
er, the court is one of the least productive le- 
gal institutions around: in nearly four dec- 
ades of existence it has reviewed only 49 
cases, most of them involving minor issues 
like boundary disputes and fishing rights. 
Of the 159 member nations of the U.N., 
only 47 have accepted the court’s compul- 
sory jurisdiction. All but seven of them 
have provisions in their declarations of 
support for the court that allow them to ig- 
nore the body if it suits them. The U.S., for 
instance, acknowledges the court’s com- 
pulsory jurisdiction except in cases that 
Washington considers to involve “domes- 
tic issues.” 


s the U.S. and Nicaragua respec- 
tively assailed and praised the 
court’s decision last week, both 
countries continued to accuse 
each other of preparing for outright war- 
fare. The US. claimed that it had sighted 
six Soviet ships laden with arms and bound 
for Nicaragua. Perhaps chastened by mis- 
taken allegations last month that Soviet 
MiG-21 fighter planes were being unload- 
ed in the Nicaraguan port of Corinto, the 
Administration did not commit itself to 





Foreign Minister Miguel d’Escoto Brockmann 
“A day of triumph for the cause of peace.” 
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Members of the court in an earlier session in The Hague to consider whether they have jurisdiction in the dispute 


specifying what arms the ships were carry- 
ing. But President Reagan warned again 
last week that if sophisticated Soviet air- 
craft are sent to Central America, “this 
is something we cannot sit back and 
just take.” 

Meanwhile, the Sandinistas’ own re- 
cent flurry of false alarms about an immi- 
nent U.S. invasion was, in a sense, si- 
lenced by the World Court. Said one West 
European observer: “The mood in Mana- 
gua suddenly switched from one of con- 
trived invasion hysteria that most of the 
populace chose to ignore to one of quietly 
triumphant legality.” 

The ruling from The Hague was the 
second propaganda setback for the U.S 
in its dealings with Nicaragua since Sep- 
tember, when the Sandinistas caught 
Washington off balance by abruptly ac- 
cepting “in its totality and without modi- 
fication” the draft of a regional nonag- 
gression treaty. The proposed agreement 
had been produced by the so-called Con- 
tadora countries—Colombia, Panama, 
Mexico and Venezuela—and the U.S. had 
supported their deliberations. But Wash- 
ington still has misgivings about the draft 
accord, namely about the lack of ade- 
quate verification and control mecha- 
nisms to ensure Nicaraguan compliance 
On the other side of the propaganda led- 
ger, the Sandinistas’ well-publicized elec- 
tions last month impressed few foreign 
nations as a genuine return to democracy; 
many opposition groups boycotted the 
vote, and others complained that they 
were not allowed to campaign freely. 

In a tightening of domestic restric- 
tions, Nicaragua in recent weeks has de- 
nied at least 27 prominent opposition fig- 
ures permission to travel outside the 
country. In addition, a much touted “na- 
tional dialogue,” in which political par- 
ties, church authorities and social groups 
were to join in thrashing out the nation’s 
problems, began to fall apart when some 
members of the main opposition group 
withdrew, charging that the display of 
pluralism was an empty gesture. “The 
dialogue is the difference between war 
and peace,” said an opposition member. 
“Nobody wants to say he’s chosen war, 
but it certainly looks like an impasse.” 
Much the same could be said for the larg- 
er struggle between the U.S. and Nicara- 
gua on the wider battlefield of world 
opinion. —By Pico lyer. Reported by Tala 
Skari/Paris and William Stewart/Washington 
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ETHIOPIA 


Bare Cupboard 
A flood of aid is blocked 


mid the squalor of Ethiopia's rapid- 

ly filling refugee camps, little help 
appeared to be in sight last week. As of 
Thursday, the country had only 8,000 
metric tons of grain left, and store- 
houses in Addis Ababa. Kembolcha and 
Nazaret were virtually empty. Said Taf- 
fari Wossen, chief spokesman for Ethio- 
pia’s Relief and Rehabilitation Commit- 
tee: “We are getting more sympathy 
than assistance. In terms of actual need, 
we are still very far from our targets.” 
Warned a Western relief official: “The 
cupboard is bare.” 

That will come as a surprise to 
many in the West, whose donations to 
Ethiopia’s famine victims continue un- 
abated. In the US., relief agencies have 
seldom, if ever, been busier. Oxfam 
America is receiving contributions at its 
Boston headquarters at the rate of about 
$1 million a month, and World Vision 
in California has raised $2.5 million in 
the past six weeks, including one check 
for $250,000. Canada announced a fur- 
ther government contribution of $5.6 
million. The European Economic Com- 
munity will send 55,000 metric tons of 
grain this month. 

The disparity between the West's 
largesse and the continuing food short- 
ages is the result both of the long deliv- 
ery time of grain shipped by sea and of 
Ethiopia's political divisions. The Eri- 
trean Relief Association. an organiza- 
tion associated with separatist rebels in 
the country’s northern province, has re- 
portedly accused Ethiopia’s Communist 
government of interfering with efforts to 
supply food to the region. In Tigre prov- 
ince, another rebel faction has been ac- 
cused of preventing hungry people from 
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ARed Cross doctor attends to a starving child at a relief camp in Wollo province 


going to government relief centers in 
the south. 

Relief agencies tried to rush food to 
the starving country by diverting grain 
shipments from other destinations. The 
World Food Program rerouted a freighter 
carrying 28,000 metric tons of grain to an 
Ethiopian port. Even so, the ship will not 
arrive until Dec. 12. Another vessel, car- 
rying 10,000 metric tons of U.S. Govern- 
ment-donated grain to India, changed 
course and headed for the beleaguered 
country. In all, 80,000 metric tons of food 
were bound for Ethiopia last week. Yet 
even that was far from adequate. The 
Ethiopian government estimates that 1.2 
million metric tons of grain will be needed 
during the next year. Pledged shipments 
so far total less than one-third of that 
amount. Said Taffari: “I regret to say that 
though we are very grateful for all the in- 
ternational sympathy, it is now the turn of 
foreign governments to implement the 
sympathy of their citizens. The little peo- 
ple have given all they can.” 

The Reagan Administration has 
promised 195,000 metric tons of food to 
Ethiopia, but not all of it has been 
shipped. In contrast. the Soviet Union has 
given the country little more than 300 
trucks, 24 helicopters and 12 planes to de- 
liver the West's food and supplies. The So- 
viets have donated only 20,000 metric 
tons of rice. Says a British official: “They 
came in late and probably decided it 
wasn't worth their while to catch up.” 

The extent of the famine was brought 
home last week to Texas Democratic Con- 
gressman Mickey Leland. Chairman of 
the House Select Committee on Hunger 
After completing a five-day visit lo two 
Ethiopian relief stations. Mekele and 
Korem. he described the experience witha 
quavering voice: “It was incredible to me 
The suffering of those little children in the 
hospital in Mekele—never have I seen 
anything so horrifying.” —Sy Jamie Murphy. 
Reported by James Wilde/Nairobi 
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POLAND 
Curtain Up 
Jaruzelski meets the press 


For the first time since the imposition of 
martial law in December 1981, General 
Wojciech Jaruzelski last week took his 
case directly to the world press. The govern- 
ment invited 122 editors, columnists and re- 
porters from 26 nations who were in War- 
saw attending an international conference 
of East bloc and Western journalists for an 
unusual evening question-and-answer ses- 


| sion. Among the participants at the three- 





day meeting was TIME Associate Editor 
John Kohan, who filed this report: 


a | appeal to you to try to understand 
us,” said General Jaruzelski, looking 
down the rows of journalists assembled in 
the columned hall of Warsaw's Palace of 
the Council of Ministers. “Poland never 
was, is not and never will be an outcast of 
the international community.” 

A week earlier. the Polish leader's ef- 
forts to thaw relations with the West had 
suffered a serious setback. West German 
Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
had postponed a visit to Warsaw, largely be- 
cause Polish officials told him it would be in- 
appropriate to visit the grave of Father Jerzy 
Popieluszko, an outspoken supporter of the 
banned Solidarity trade union who was ab- 
ducted and killed in October. The Jaruzelski 
government has been hurt by revelations 
that at least four secret-police officers were 
involved in the murder. The “Jablonna V” 
International Meeting of Journalists pro- 
vided a timely opportunity for Jaruzelski to 
revive his efforts to end Poland's isolation. 
He assured his listeners that he wanted “to 
work with the curtain up.” 

Dressed in a dark tan uniform, 
Jaruzelski remained cool and confident 
throughout the nearly three-hour encoun- 
ter with the press. At times he even dis- 
played a wry sense of humor. President 
Reagan. the Polish leader said, deserved “a 
medal of achievement” from COMECON,. 
the Soviet-led trading community. be- 
cause Reagan’s policy of sanctions against 
Poland had resulted in greater economic 


| cooperation among Moscow's allies. Jaru- 


| zelski made it clear that he was not about to 


bend to pressure from Washington. Said 
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Jaruzelski: “We have nothing to hide” 
Looking for a way out of isolation. 
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he: “Reckoning that we will pay with con- 
cessions for favors is not realistic.” 
Switching to domestic issues, Jaru- 
zelski maintained that Poland had made “a 
giant step forward,” considering the “cata- 
strophic” situation that the country had 
faced only three years ago. The Polish Pre- 
mier once again ruled out talks with the 
opposition but made no direct mention of 
Solidarity or former Union Leader Lech 
Walesa. Still, the general admitted that if 
he could do everything over again, “tacti- 
cally, many decisions could have been car- 
ried out with greater accuracy.” Said Jaru- 
zelski: “There has never been a case where 
the forces leading a country have engaged 
in such profound self-criticism.” 
Jaruzelski’s low-pitched voice be- 
trayed a note of emotion when he dis- 
cussed the Popieluszko case and Western 
charges that he had been involved in the 
murder. “No one is more interested than 
we are that no unclear elements remain in 
this case. Such doubts do harm to the Pol- 
ish authorities,” he said. The leader de- 
clared that the “hideous crime” had been 
investigated with “energy and firmness” 
and that the investigation had already 
“dug deeply into the internal-affairs ap- 
paratus and uncovered a rotten cell.” 


J erzy Urban, the government’s press 
spokesman, gave a few new details of 
the Popieluszko autopsy report last week. 
He said that the priest died from strangu- 
lation rather than from any injuries he 
sustained in a beating and was dead when 
his body was tossed into a reservoir 90 
miles northwest of Warsaw. Earlier re- 
ports had said that Popieluszko might still 
have been alive when he was thrown into 
the water. Urban also confirmed that the 
four police officers arrested in the case 
will go on trial soon and that the proceed- 
ings will be open to the foreign press. At 
week’s end, however, events took an un- 
settling turn when two senior police offi- 
cials involved in the Popieluszko investi- 
gation were killed along with their driver 
in a head-on collision with a truck about 
40 miles south of Warsaw. 

In the month since Popieluszko was 
buried, his tomb in the graveyard of War- 
saw’s St. Stanislaw Kostka church has 
been turned into a makeshift shrine, 
decked with wreaths and Solidarity ban- 
ners. Early last week more than 30,000 
Poles jammed streets surrounding the 
church to hear the monthly “Mass for 
the Fatherland” that Popieluszko began 
shortly before the imposition of martial 
law. The parish priest at St. Stanislaw 
Kostka, Father Teofil Bogucki, delivered 
a tough homily charging that 40 years af- 
ter the imposition of Communism in Po- 
land, “society is paralyzed with terror and 
people are worn out by hopelessness.” As 
the subdued crowd joined in reciting 
prayers and singing patriotic hymns, two 
youths climbed the church’s iron fence to 
put up a new banner. The message: O 
LORD, FORGIVE THEM. But as Jaruzelski 
knows, it will take more than sincere 
words to make national reconciliation a 
reality in Poland. ay 
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ITALY 


Disaster Averted 


Police foil a terrorist plot 





W ere it not for the impressive efforts 
of Swiss and Italian antiterrorist 
squads last week, the marble and granite 
U.S. embassy on Rome’s Via Veneto could 
have shared the fate of the American em- 
bassy in Beirut last September. The po- 
lice teams uncovered a cell of Islamic ex- 
tremists who seemed to be on the verge of 
executing yet another bomb attack on a 
symbol of U.S. authority. The plot may 
have been the one brazenly promised by 
the shadowy Islamic Jihad group two days 
before the U.S. presidential election, when 
the terrorists promised to mount a violent 
operation that would “surprise” the 
Americans. 


PHOTOS BY ANSA 


The counterterrorist operation began 
when Swiss police stopped Hussein Hanih 
Atat, 21, a Lebanese national, at Zurich 
International Airport as he was making a 
connection from Beirut to Rome. Officials 
found several explosive arming devices in 


| his suitcase, Atat was also carrying 5 Ibs. 


of highly volatile plastic material in a 
cloth belt under his shirt. An accomplice 
escaped detection and took a taxi to Zu- 
rich’s railway station, where police later 
found a suitcase containing another 5 Ibs. 
of explosives. The accomplice is thought 
to have made his way to Rome. 

The Swiss alerted the Italian secret 
service, which immediately swung into 
action. In a predawn raid, agents broke 
into two apartments in the seaside resort 
of Ladispoli, 24 miles northwest of Rome. 








There they rounded up seven young Leba- 
nese, all students at the University of 
Rome. In the apartments the Italian 
agents found volumes of propaganda for 
Islamic Jihad, the outfit that claimed re- 
sponsibility for the Beirut embassy bomb- 
ing, as well as last year’s suicide attack on 
the U.S. Marine compound in Beirut in 
which 241 American servicemen died. 
The agents also discovered a suspiciously 
accurate plan of the Rome embassy, indi- 














cating all surveillance points and noting 
the frequency with which Marine guard 
shifts were changed. To prevent them 
from communicating with anyone else 
who may have been involved in the plot, 
the police took the Lebanese to an army 
compound near Rome. 

Although the students have refused to 
talk, the Italians believe the terrorist 
cell was organizing a suicide bomb attack, 
perhaps directed at a garage located below 
the quarters that house many of the Ma- 
rine guards. The police assume that since 
it would take at least 200 Ibs. of plastic ex- 
plosives to blow up a building the size of 
the embassy, the gang was still in the 
process of building up its cache. In fact, 
according to the police, the gang may 
have been planning the attack for at least 
a year. 

US. officials found out about the plot 
only after the Ladispoli roundup. In grati- 
tude for the deft police work, Ambassador 
Maxwell Rabb paid a 40-minute call on 
Rome's chief of police, Marcello Mo- 
narca. Said Rabb: “Your country has 
again demonstrated that it is in the van- 
guard of the fight against subversive and 
terrorist elements that stain the world 
with blood.” tt] 
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COLOMBIA 
Drug Bang 


A bombing with a difference 





Ss quat, gray and fortress-like, the 
twelve-year-old U.S. embassy in Bo- 
gota is designed to withstand the most 
withering of terrorist bomb attacks. The 
building was put to the test last week: a 
white Fiat, packed with 33 Ibs. of dyna- 
mite, exploded just outside the employee 
parking lot. The blast killed a Colombian 
woman standing near by, knocked down 
several 50-year-old eucalyptus trees and 
blew out windows in a 15-story office 
building a block away. But it did not crack 
a single pane of the shatterproof glass in 
the embassy or injure any of the 309 peo- 
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Colombian woman killed in the blast 





“We have the narcotics crowd on the run.” 


ple inside. Said an embassy employee: 
“They'd have had to hit us with an atom 
bomb to shake this place.” 

That sort of security is useful nowa- 
days in Bogota. U.S. and Colombian au- 
thorities believe the bombing was the 
work not of leftist, anti-U.S. terrorists, but 
of a powerful Colombian drug mafia in- 
tent on discouraging recent efforts by the 
two governments to curb the country's 
multibillion-dollar cocaine and marijuana 
industry. In response to a U.S.-Colombian 
move to extradite 78 Colombian dealers to 
face charges in the US., unnamed drug 
barons three weeks ago threatened to kill 
five Americans for every Colombian ex- 
tradited. Colombian police believe that 
the prime target of last week's attack was 
| U.S. Ambassador Lewis Tambs, who is in 
the habit of leaving the embassy each day 
at about the time the bomb exploded. Six 
months earlier. a car laden with explo- 
sives blew up prematurely outside his offi- 
cial residence. 

“Nobody is going to run me out of this 
town.” Tambs vowed. “I'm staying to con- 





tinue the fight together with the Colombian 








government to get rid of the dope busi- 
ness.” Nonetheless, State Department 
Spokesman Alan Romberg announced 
that the U.S. would temporarily be “reduc- 
ing our official profile in Colombia.” At 
least a dozen of the embassy’s 187 U.S. em- 
ployees left the country last week with their 
families. Americans are not the only ones 
at risk. Says Tambs: “I have information 
that all the Colombian Cabinet ministers 
and the President himself have received 
death threats ever since they launched 
their antinarcotics offensive.” 

The U.S.-Colombian drug crackdown 
began to pick upspeed last April, when Jus- 
tice Minister Rodrigo Lara Bonilla was 
murdered in retaliation for his strenuous 


| antidrug efforts. The assassination, the 


first ever of a Cabinet-level official in Co- 
lombia’s history, shocked the nation and 
persuaded President Belisario Betancur 
Cuartas to abandon his reluctance to en- 
force an existing extradition treaty with 
the US. Since then, 78 alleged drug traf- 


| fickers have been requested by the USS., 


and Betancur has signed extradition pa- 
pers for six of them. According to the trea- 
ty, however, the Colombians must first face 
charges and serve sentences in their own 
country before they can be extradited. 
Meanwhile, Colombia confiscated 
33.5 tons of cocaine in the first eight 
months of this year, an amount worth 
$7 billion at the retail level and represent- 
ing nearly a third of estimated U.S. con- 
sumption of the drug. Authorities have 
also burned 1,953 tons of marijuana, ar- 
rested 2.648 presumed drug traffickers, 
closed down 147 cocaine laboratories and 
grounded 173 planes used to carry drugs. 
Says General Victor Delgado Mallarino, 
director of the national police. with per- 
haps excessive optimism: “We have the 
narcotics crowd on the run now, especial- 
ly the big bosses.” oa 


EL SALVADOR 


Second Round 


Peace talks in a lower key 





hen government and rebel repre- 

sentatives convened for peace talks 
in El Salvador’s provincial town of La Pal- 
ma six weeks ago, the mood was festive as 
thousands of expectant Salvadorans cele- 
brated under the protection of smiling Boy 
Scouts. But the first meeting produced 
mainly promises to meet again, so when 
the two sides resumed their discussion last 


| week in the village of Ayagualo, twelve 


miles from San Salvador, the atmo- 
sphere was tentative and tense. And 
when the two parties came down from 
their hilltop retreat after more than 
twelve hours of talks, they seemed no 
closer to peace than before. In a brief 
statement summarizing the day's prog- 
ress. San Salvador Archbishop Arturo 
Rivera y Damas, one of two intermedi- 
aries. reported that the two sides had 


agreed on “a period of tranquillity on | country. They do not wanta truce.” 





the nation’s highways between Dec. 22 
and Jan. 3.” But Rivera y Damas said 
nothing of any larger agreements or a 
full Christmas truce and only made a 
general reference to holding future talks. 

The distance between the two parties 
was underlined at the meeting’s end as 
each summed up the discussions. “The 
road to peace isn’t an easy one,” said Julio 
Adolfo Rey Prendes, the government rep- 
resentative (President José Napoledn 
Duarte did not attend). Then, as the gov- 
ernment side sped away, Rubén Zamora, 
the best-known member of the rebel dele- 
gation, climbed the steps to the micro- 
phones with three colleagues. Said 


Facundo Guardado, a senior guerrilla 
commander: “There is an oligarchical 
power that shares and applies the policies 
of the Reagan Administration, a power 


_ 
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Rebel Leader Zamora on eve of meeting 


A holiday quiet on the highways. 
that is imposing itself against the will of 
the people.” 

Later, government representatives, 
joined by President Duarte, appeared on 
television to discuss the day's events. The 
rebels, they said, had called for a three- 
stage plan that involved reforming the 
constitution, holding new general elec- 
tions and reorganizing the armed forces. 
Duarte rejected the proposal as unwork- 
able under E] Salvador’s constitution. 

Duarte did, however, make a small 
but significant gesture of reconciliation 
last week when he ordered Rodolfo Isidro 
Lopez Sibrian, an army officer accused of 
organizing the 1981 killings of two U.S. 
land-reform advisers, to be discharged 
from the army without pension, Duarte’s 
move came only a week after the Salva- 
doran Supreme Court threw out the case 
against the former lieutenant. Nonethe- 
less. the President charged that the rebel 
plan would not lessen the toll of war. Said 
he: “The rebels do not want to humanize 
the conflict because they say it is their 
strategy to prolong a war to destroy the 
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SHOULD A WEEK IN 
THE HOSPITAL COSTAS MUCH 
AS AYEAR IN COLLEGE? 


That’s what the average hospital stay costs these days. But is there a cure? 

Like most news stories, the issues surrounding the rising costs of health 
care are complex. That’s why you should watch The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour 
every weeknight. You get more facts. You hear different sides. Most important, 
you get the analysis you need to understand the issues behind the stories 

Major funding for The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour is provided by ATT, the 
national corporate underwriter. 


The MacNeil’ a 4 


NEWSHOUR 


Weeknights on “67 TV 
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URUGUAY 

Free Again 
Rejoining the democratic club 
ae ines, bushy-eyebrowed 


Julio Maria Sanguinetti, 48, bounded , 


to the platform in the cavernous assembly 
hall of Montevideo’s Colorado Party 
headquarters and gave a cheering crowd 
of election-night supporters the good 
news. “The verdict of the polls indicates 
we are the majority,” he said. “We will not 
be an arrogant majority. We will have re- 
publican humility.” With that pledge, 
President-elect Sanguinetti marked Uru- 
guay’s return to civilian government after 
eleven years of military rule. 

Uruguay thus became the latest coun- 
try in Latin America to replace dictator- 
ship with democracy over the past few 
years. Others include Argentina, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Honduras, Panama 
and Peru. Brazil and Guatemala might 
join the democratic club next year. In 
Washington, where Sanguinetti is viewed 
as a moderate who favors close ties with 
the U.S., a State Department spokesman 
praised “the manner in which the elec- 
tions were conducted.” 

Uruguay's long democratic tradition 
was interrupted when a 24-member mili- 
tary junta seized power in 1973 from an in- 
effectual civilian government. The regime 
subsequently made a major miscalcula- 
tion. Confident that Uruguay’s 3 million 
people endorsed their stable but repressive 
rule, the generals held a referendum four 
years ago on measures that would have 
kept them in power. Instead, the proposals 
were overwhelmingly rejected, and the 
military eventually agreed to schedule last 
week’s elections—subject to certain con- 
ditions. Two leading politicians were 
barred from running. One was Wilson 
Ferreira Aldunate, 66, leader of the Blan- 
co Party, a traditionally center-right orga- 
nization that has been moving leftward; 





President-elect Julio Maria Sanguinetti 
“The only way is to act maturely.”” 
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jailed upon returning last June from elev- 
en years of exile, he was freed after last 
week’s election. The other was Liber Ser- 
egni, 67, a former army general who heads 
the Frente Amplio (Broad Front), a coali- 
tion of five leftist parties. When the votes 
were tallied, the Colorados had won a 40% 
plurality, compared with 34% for the 
Blancos and 21% for the Frente Amplio. 
The rest went to a small conservative 
group. 

Sanguinetti, a lawyer, journalist and 
former Cabinet minister, settled an argu- 
ment in 1970 with a fellow Colorado Par- 
ty member by drawing first blood in a sa- 
ber duel (legal in Uruguay under a 1920 
law). He vowed last week as President to 
take a more conciliatory approach to 
Uruguay’s problems. Said he: “Nobody 
has a mathematical method to prevent 
a new coup. The only way is to act 
maturely.” 

There is no evidence, however, that 
the generals are eager to return. “They 
feel that they have fulfilled their duty and 
are going out the front door, the job faith- 
fully completed,” said a diplomat in Mon- 
tevideo. That may be, but they are leaving 
behind some formidable challenges, in- 
cluding a 45% inflation rate, a 15% unem- 
ployment level, $5.2 billion in foreign 
debt, and a police and military establish- 
ment so bloated that one of every 43 Uru- 
guayans is in uniform. Nonetheless, San- 
guinetti is determined to prove that 
democracy can work. Said the President- 
elect, who will take office in March: “We 
hope these eleven years were nothing 
more than an accident.” | 


CHILE 
Show of Force 
Pinochet quashes a protest 
fc ot in almost a decade had residents 
of Santiago seen anything like the 
show of government firepower mounted 
throughout their city last week. At dawn, 
long lines of green-and-brown troop- 
transport trucks began rolling along the 
Chilean capital’s suburban avenues. Sol- 
diers took up positions at traffic circles, 
machine guns at the ready. Armored cars 
growled to a halt at the edge of the slum 
areas in the southern part of the city. 
Along the dusty streets that honeycomb 
the shantytowns, rifle-toting soldiers were 
stationed every 100 yards. Meanwhile, 
helicopters clattered noisily overhead. 
Thus did the regime of Augusto Pino- 
chet Ugarte prepare for a planned two- 
day protest against the Chilean Presi- 
dent’s rule, which was toughened by a 
state of siege declared on Nov. 6. The dis- 
play of weaponry exceeded the response 
to previous street demonstrations, which 
have cost the lives of at least 110 civilians 
in the past 18 months. Last week’s show of 
muscle was preceded by a campaign of in- 
timidation at nearly every civilian level. 
Police made scores of arrests of leftist po- 
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Army troops stand guard in Santiago 
The scare tactics proved effective. 


litical and labor leaders. A government 
spokesman informed foreign newsmen 
that their credentials had been canceled 
and that they would have to apply for 
new ones. 

On the whole, the scare tactics proved 
highly effective. Most shops and schools in 
the capital’s restive slums remained open, 
a change from previous protest demon- 
strations. University students held anti- 
Pinochet demonstrations on several cam- 
puses, but the crowds were small by past 
standards. Several leaders of the five-par- 
ty Alianza Democratica, the main opposi- 
tion group, did not endorse the protest for 
fear of running afoul of the siege order's 
ban on public gatherings; nonetheless, 
about ten Alianza leaders lined up in front 
of Santiago’s cathedral and sang the na- 
tional anthem. As they dispersed, a water 
cannon lumbered into view and began 
spraying. “The government can claim a 
‘military success,” said Alianza Presi- 
dent Ricardo Lagos, a socialist. “But the 
fact is that the army had to act as an ene- 
my occupying a foreign country.” 

During the protest, police arrested 
about 160 people, including two Roman 
Catholic priests and a deacon. The clerics 
spent a night in jail before being released 
in response to pleas from Santiago Arch- 
bishop Juan Francisco Fresno Larrain. A 
British subject who worked as the United 
Press International correspondent in San- 
tiago, Anthony Boadle, was summarily 
deported for filing a report that three 
deaths had occurred during rioting (in 
fact, none had). Pinochet, who has refused 
widespread demands that he relinquish 
power to a democratically elected govern- 
ment, spent the protest days away from 
the capital, touring the desert country in 
the north. Speaking to a crowd in Iquique, 
he said, “You have the fortune to live in an 
atmosphere of tranquillity, far from where 
politicking is centered and all that it signi- 
fies—insults, lies, violence, ambitions and 
egoisms.” And, he might have added, a 
growing need to keep those inconve- 
niences under control by pointing guns. @ 
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And then there’s “The name’s familiar, 
but I just can’t place the face.” Most peo- 
ple aren’t aware that Magnavox makes 
anything as technologically advanced as 
the Total Audio Component System. Yet 
its one of the most sophisticated, complete 





music systems ever assembled. It's even 
equipped with total remote control. 

Here’s how these exquisitely compatible 
components stack up: Compact Disc. 
From a recording sealed in an almost inde- 















structible 5” disc, a laser beam transmits 
the purest, most accurate sound ever. With 
no background or surface noise, music 
takes on the emotional intensity of a live 
performance. Turntable. Microcomputer 
controlled, fully automatic 
with linear tracking. Tuner. 
Digital synthesized with 
8AM and 8FM random pre- 
sets. Cassette Tape Deck. 
Full record, playback fea- 
tures, including auto re- 
verse. Amplifier. Delivers 
100 watts per channel at 
.05% THD, 20Hz-20kHz at 8 
ohms. Speakers. Two 12” 


RSME RTI tS 


woofers, two 5” mid range, 
two 3” tweeters. 
Well, now that you 
know us better, maybe 
next time you run into a Magnavox, in- 
stead of saying “who?” you'll say “hello.” 


MAGNAVOX 


Sidi Ganeane: loenesete Civ Americas best kept secret. 


A North American Philips Company 











i Nowis the time 
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NEVER old friends. © 
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GRECIAN FORMULA 16 * 


You just can’t tell who's using it. 


Mail early 
this Christmas. 


At the Post Office, we want your Christmas cards and 
ga to get where they’re going by Christmas. Here's 
ow you can help us help you. 

Beat the Christmas crunch by mailing your cards and 
ae early. Please write the address clearly, and if your 
iend or relative lives in an apartment, be sure to include 

the apartment number. Include the ZIP Code and your 
return address. Make sure your packages are wrapped up 
to stay. And, most of all, don’t miss the joy. 





One tree can make 
3,000,000 matches. 


One match can burn 
3,000,000 trees. 
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Extraordinary...12 year old Scotch. 




















When it first hit “ 
street, Car pe Drive 
called it, “what the F ‘rebird 





Sie cnemirieerlseliiays There's full instrumen- 
through curves and around tation, too: Tach. Gauge 
corners. And massive alerts. Turbo boost gauge. 
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PMullend cus 
ing 5.51 seconds. In the 
process, it also ate the '84 
28** And it didn’t need a 
hefty V-8 to do it. Just four 
cylinders, turb« charged 
and fuel- inject ted. 

'85 Turbo Z is just as 
impatien nt with distance and 
speed. And thoroughly 
dressed to thrill. The goods 
include a quick, close-ratio 
5-speed. Fast, 14 to 1 
rack-and-pinion power 
steering. Power front disc 
brakes. Nitrogen charged 


No 








— Car and Driver rel and 


leather wrapp »ed steering 
wheel are standard cabal 
so is Dodge's 5/50 Prote 
tion Plan?t 


15-inch Shelby wheels 

fitted with Goodyear Eagle 

GT Performance radials 
Outside, Daytona Turbo Z 

looks like it means busi- Ask your Dodge dealer 

ness—with an aggressive about buying or leasingtt 

aerodynamic shape that your own “stunning 

includes front air dam and overachiever.’ 

rear spoiler Inside, more 

f the 1e } kate 
of the same. Deep buckets Dodge 


with adjustable lumbar and 
thigh supports for the yi 


driver. Between the buckets, Wd 


an integrated console 


. Dodge has proved that a small, turbocharged front-wheel- drive car can be considered the 
ncteamal equal of the fabled rear-wheel-drive V-8's:’—Car and Driver, Sept., 1983. **Based on tests 
of standard 1984 vehicles conducted by NHRA. tShown with optional dealer-installed ground 

effects. *t5 years/50,000 miles, whichever comes first. Limited warranty on engine, powertrain 
and outer body rust-through. Excludes fleet and lease vehicles. Deductible applies. Ask 


for details. 





BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY. 
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Return of the First Brother 


The head-table occupant who attracted 
the most attention at a state banquet in Da- 
mascus last week was neither the guest of 
honor, French President Frangois Mitter- 
rand, nor the host, Syrian President Hafez 
Assad. Instead, it was Assad’s younger 
brother Rifaat, 47, one of Syria’s three Vice 
Presidents, making his first appearance after 

| returning from a mysterious six-month exile 
| in Switzerland and France. Rifaat’s sudden 
| re-emergence seemed to indicate that he 
| might soon resume his public duties, which 
include overseeing Syria's state security apparatus, and that he 
might attain heightened status as his brother's likely successor. 

Diplomatic observers believe that Rifaat negotiated his return 
during a secret visit to Damascus in October and in talks with 
presidential envoys subsequently sent to Europe. Among his in- 
tentions is to regain command of Syria's elite Defense Companies, 
a position he lost earlier this year, in part because of his rash use of 
the unit during a three-way power struggle. Hafez Assad, 54, was 
then recuperating from a heart attack. By all appearances in re- 
cent months, the President's recovery has been complete. 





Rifaat Assad 


MIDDLE EAST 


The Survivor’s Stratagem 
enna 











By persuading a major- 
ity of the Palestine National 
Council (P.N.C.), a parlia- 
ment-in-exile for the Pales- 
4 linian movement, to hold its 

annual meeting in the Jor- 
s® danian capital of Amman 
last week, Yasser Arafat 
/once again demonstrated 
his talents as a survivor. 
Syria and some of the dissi- 
dent Palestinian factions it supports had tried to block the meet- 
| ing, fearing that it would reaffirm Arafat's waning control after 
almost 16 years as leader of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion. Their fears were justified. In what has become something of 
a yearly ritual, Arafat tendered his resignation as chairman, only 
to reclaim the title the following day at the insistence of loudly 
cheering throngs. Said he: “I'll remain because | am needed.” 

The P.N.C. also voted to support a call by Jordan’s King 
Hussein at the meeting for an overall Middle East peace confer- 
ence. But the group reiterated their rejection of United Nations 
Resolution 242, which the King had suggested as the basis for 
such a conference. Passed in the wake of the Six-Day War of 
1967, the resolution calls on Israel to return occupied Arab terri- 
tories in exchange for recognition of its right to exist. 


RETA—BLACK STAR 





| Arafat adbeutiog Amman meeting 


A Chop for the Lunch Break 


Article 43 of the Chinese constitution declares that every 
worker has the right to rest. The only problem is that Article 43 
neglects to state exactly when the rest can be taken. Interpreting 
the law themselves, government workers in Peking have tradi- 
tionally assumed their right to xiuxi (rest) by taking a two-hour 
midday break. Everything from computers to car engines, it 
seems, are switched off during the period. But concern over flag- 
ging productivity last week led the State Council to issue a direc- 
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| last week in a 90-minute encounter over 








tive ordering the lunch break cut to one hour, effective on New | 


Year's Day. “Alarm for lunchtime snoozers,” proclaimed the 
government-controlled Xinhua News Agency. “The traditional 
Chinese lunchtime faces the chop.” 

But there will be compensation for the shortened lunch 
break: employees who now work from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. will be 
able to leave their jobs an hour earlier. If that trade-off works in 
Peking, the idea could spread to other cities and to nongovern- 
ment organizations where the midday rest is also a tradition. 
However, the rite of xiuxi may have become too ingrained to be 
rooted out so easily. Says one Peking writer: “The directive won't 
change much. It’s like operating on a finger to cure an ulcer.” 


AUSTRALIA 


Hawke Outflies Peacock 


Not even a last-minute television 
debate could lift Australia’s eight-week 
election campaign from near somno- 
lence. Prime Minister Bob Hawke, 54, 
who enjoys the highest popularity rat- 
ing of any Australian leader in history, 
and Opposition Leader Andrew Pea- 
cock, 45, whose ratings have been 
among the lowest ever, slugged it out 
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the economy, crime and other topics. se A 
Surprisingly, Peacock outgunned the The Prime Minister 
normally loquacious Prime Minister 

with a dynamic performance. The debate had its effect, reducing 
Hawke's margin and boosting Peacock’s popularity; but the re- 
sult itself was never in serious doubt. The Prime Minister’s Aus- 
tralian Labor Party captured about 80 seats in the 148-member 
House of Representatives. That should allow Hawke latitude to 
pursue his cautious economic policies until new elections have to 
be called in 1987. 

In one of the campaign's only surprises, Peter Garrett, 31, an 
Australian pop singer and one of several leaders of the newly 
formed Nuclear Disarmament Party, polled well in the Senate 
race and might even pick upa seat when the results are final. Be- 
yond that, the day was Hawke's. Said he: “We will be a govern- 
ment for all Australians.” 


THE GULF 


Buying an Insurance Policy 


Ever since fighting broke out between Iran and Iraq more 
than four years ago, six countries on the Persian Gulf—Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, Oman and the United Arab 
Emirates—have been concerned about the potential threat the 
war poses to their oil interests. The heads of those nations, which 
formed the Gulf Cooperation Council in 1981, met last week to 
take outa sort of insurance policy against any damaging spillover 
from the war. After a three-day meeting in Kuwait's palatial con- 
ference hall, built especially for this summit, the leaders an- 
nounced plans for the creation of an estimated 2,000- to 3,000- 
man rapid deployment force, which could operate under a 
unified command based in Saudi Arabia. 

The decision to form the force is evidence of the gulf states’ 
rising concern about security in the region. At last week’s meet- 
ing the leaders also confirmed an earlier pledge to spend more 
than $1 billion to improve air defenses in the southeastern part 
of the gulf, where Iranian planes have concentrated their recent 
attacks on oil tankers. In Washington, reaction to the announce- 
ments was favorable. According to one senior official, the U.S. 
“welcomes any effort to enhance the security and stability of 
the gulf.” 
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Trying to Puff Up the Sails 





ore than President Reagan or 
anyone else, Federal Reserve 
Chairman Paul Volcker caught 
the blame for the 1981-82 economic 
downturn. Now he is in danger of becom- 
ing the villain of Volcker Recession II. To 
prevent that unsavory sequel from materi- 
alizing, the Federal Reserve Board has 
softened the tight-money stance it adopt- 
ed earlier in the year and is letting interest 
| rates fall. As a result, by last week a bid- 
| ding contest was under way as banks 
| rushed to drop the prime rate that they 
| charge corporate borrowers. First New 
York's Citibank led a group of institutions 
| that lowered their prime from 11.75% to 
11.50%. Then another wave of banks, in- 
cluding Chase Manhattan and San Fran- 
cisco’s Bank of America, pushed the 
prime down to 11.25%. 

But a question still haunts businesses 
| and consumers: Has Volcker’s rescue mis- 
sion come too late to save the recovery? 
Growth in the gross national product, af- 
ter adjustment for inflation, plummeted 
from an annual rate of 8.6% in the first 
half of the year to only 1.9% in the July- 
September quarter. And bleaker news 
may lie ahead. The Commerce Depart- 
ment announced last week that the index 
of leading economic indicators, a barome- 
ter of future growth, fell .7% in October. It 
was the index’s third decline in the past 
five months. 

Most economists believe the economy 
is merely coasting for a while, not collaps- 
ing. The consensus of four dozen forecast- 
ers surveyed monthly by Robert J. Eggert 
for his newsletter Blue Chip Economic In- 
dicators is that G.N.P. growth will pick 
back up to 3.3% in 1985. A growing num- 
ber of analysts, however, are more skepti- 
cal. Says Sam Nakagama, a Wall Street 
economic consultant: “We are already in 
the midst of a mini-recession, and the dan- 
ger is that the economy will slide into a 
full-fledged recession.” 

Federal Reserve officials brush aside 
such doomsaying. Says Volcker: “The cur- 
rent pause in economic growth need be no 
more than that.” Agrees Anthony Solo- 
mon, president of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank: “These signs of outright 
weakness are likely to prove temporary.” 








ter position to ward off a recession than it 
was in 1980. At that time, inflation was 
12%, and Volcker had little choice but to 
give the economy a cold shower. This year 
price rises have been so modest that Trea- 
sury Secretary Donald Regan has taken to 
asking in the manner of Clara (“Where's 


the beef?”) Peller, “Where's the infla- | 


tion?” Since January the consumer price 
index has risen at an annual rate of 4.5%. 
Producer prices, which often foreshadow 


trends in consumer costs, have gone up at | 


a mild 1.8% pace so far this year and have 
actually declined for the past three 
months. Many economists think Volcker 


| has room to nudge interest rates down by 


The Federal Reserve is in a much bet- | 


perhaps another percentage point without 
rekindling inflation. 

The swiftness of the economic slow- 
down caught the Federal Reserve by sur- 
prise. In the spring, growth was going like 
a greyhound, and an acceleration of infla- 
tion seemed a real possibility. As demand 
for loans surged, the Reserve Board let the 
prime rate creep up from 11% in March to 
13% by the end of June. Volcker kept the 
prime at that lofty level all summer in 
hopes of easing the economy onto a slow- 
er, more sustainable growth path. 

His strategy worked. In fact, it worked 
too well. Hefty mortgage rates hammered 
the housing industry, and the pace of con- 
struction faltered, hurting sales of every- 
thing from timber to toilets. Consumers 
turned cautious and scaled back borrow- 
ing and spending. As inventories mounted 
on store and factory shelves, companies 
curtailed production. 

Tight money had an especially harm- 
ful effect on international trade. Because 
high interest rates have enticed foreigners 
to invest increasing amounts of money in 
the U.S., the value of the dollar has stayed 
at an exceptionally high level this year 
against most major currencies. That has 
made imports unusually cheap for Ameri- 
can buyers and U.S. exports expensive 
overseas. An import flood has washed 
away thousands of American jobs and 
produced a U.S. trade deficit twice as high 
as any other shortfall on record: a project- 
ed $130 billion in 1984. Federal Reserve 


Officials calculate that without the trade | 
deficit G.N.P. growth might have been | 


about 6% in the third quarter instead of 


Interest rates are falling, but is the drop too late to save the recovery? 


1.9%. Economist Robert Giordano of the 
Goldman Sachs investment firm in New 
York City fears that the U.S. may be “im- 
porting its way into a recession.” 

Critics of the Federal Reserve say that 
it waited too long to let interest rates fall. 
| They point out that M1, the basic money 
supply that includes cash and checking 
| accounts, showed almost no increase be- 
tween June and November. Only in the 
week ending Nov. 19 did M1 finally start 
to move sharply with a $6.7 billion rise. 
Says New York Republican Congressman 
Jack Kemp: “I wish the Fed had acted 
earlier. We have paid a price in lost 
growth and lost jobs.” Says Paul Craig 
| Roberts, a professor of political economy 


dawdled when the evidence of a serious 
downturn in growth has been there for all 
to see.” Others argue that because of the 
time it takes to gather and compile eco- 
nomic statistics, the Federal Reserve had 
no way of knowing how much damage it 
was doing. Says James Annable Jr., senior 
domestic economist for First Chicago 
Bank: “The Fed operates in the dark to 
the same degree as anyone else.” 

Some economists fault banks for being 
reluctant to drop their loan charges. The 
Federal Reserve began increasing the 
flow of money into the financial system in 





at Georgetown University: “The Fed has | 
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September, but banks were slow to pick up 
the cue. By mid-October the prime rate 
had fallen only from 13% to 12.5%. Ob- 








serves Donald Maude, chief economist at 
Refco Partners, a Wall Street investment 
firm: “Banks were trying to protect profit 
margins.” The reason: bankers wanted to 
build up reserves to offset expected losses 
on problem loans. 

As the presidential election campaign 
entered its final weeks, the Administration 
became increasingly impatient with the 
banks and the Federal Reserve. In his 
weekly breakfast meetings with Volcker, 
Regan urged the chairman to take more 
aggressive action to force interest rates 
down. Last month Regan stepped up his 
campaign in public, complaining that the 
central bank “could bea little more accom- 
modative” and warning Federal Reserve 
officials that the Administration would 
“have to have a few words with them.” 

Two weeks ago Volcker flashed the 
sign that the White House wanted to see. 
The Federal Reserve cut the discount rate, 
which it levies on loans made to member 
banks, from 9% to 8.5%. It was an unmis- 
takable signal for banks to lower the inter- 
est rates they charge customers. Even some 
of Volcker’s harshest critics are now opti- 
mistic, if not entirely satisfied. Says Rich- 















ard Rahn, chief economist for the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce: “The Fed has re- 
acted late and it has probably not gone far 
enough, but I think we can avoid a reces- 
sion. The economy should rebound.” Ad- 
ministration officials share that view. Says 
Manuel Johnson, the Assistant Treasury 
Secretary for Economic Policy: “There’s 
time to move things back on track.” 

That will happen only if consumers re- 
gain the urge to splurge. The latest Com- 
merce Department figures show that retail 
sales slipped slightly in October. R.H. 
Macy, the department-store company, re- 
ported last week that its profits fell 27% in 
the three months ending in October, but 
said that sales picked up in the first days 
after Thanksgiving, the traditional start of 
the all important Christmas shopping sea- 
son. Several other retail chains, including 
Dayton-Hudson and K mart, are also re- 
porting brisk holiday business. Concludes 
Robert Ortner, chief economist of the 
Commerce Department: “The odds still 
favor a very good Christmas.” He thinks 
the drop in interest rates will bolster con- 
sumer confidence. 

Auto sales may give a spark to the 
economy. Much of the production slow- 
down in the third quarter resulted from 
strikes against General Motors by U.S. and 
Canadian workers. The walkouts and quo- 
tas limiting Japanese auto imports have in- 
tensified the current demand for cars. The 
automakers reported last week that sales of 
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US.-built cars were up 29% in the middle 
ten days of November from the same peri- 
od a year ago. General Motors scored a 
17% gain, Ford’s sales rose nearly 50% and 
Chrysler's jumped 62%. The auto compa- 
nies plan to lift their production by 15.5% 
in the first quarter of 1985, compared with 
the last three months of this year. 

Many forecasters expect the Federal 
Reserve to let interest rates fall further to 
make absolutely sure that a recession is 
averted, James Smith, chief economist of 
Union Carbide, says that the prime rate | 
will probably be down to 10.5% by the 
end of the year. That should be enough, he 
predicts, to spur G.N.P. growth into the 
4%-to-5% range for the first half of 1985. 


ut if Volcker is too generous with 

the money and interest rates drop 

too far, foreigners could start 
shunning U.S. investments and send the 
dollar into a steep decline. That might 
cause a sudden burst of inflation by mak- 
ing imports more expensive. For the mo- 
ment, though, the dollar seems to be hold- 
ing its own. On the day Citibank led the 
prime-rate cuts last week, the dollar sur- 
prisingly rose against the deutsche mark 
and the French franc. One reason for the 
dollar's continued strength is that foreign 
central banks, especially in Western Eu- 
rope, have been reducing interest rates in 
their countries just as the Federal Reserve 
has in the U.S. As a result, many overseas 
investors are still content to keep their 
money in the U.S. Says Volcker: “With 
the dollar so strong internationally, I be- 
lieve we have more flexibility in the con- 
duct of policy than for some time.” 

The most ominous threat to Volcker’s 
strategy is the federal budget deficit, 
which is now expected to reach $210 bil- 
lion in 1985. Even if he manages to revive 
the economy, Government borrowing 
may force interest rates up again next 
year and throttle growth. More and more 
business and financial leaders are public- 
ly demanding that action be taken to 
reduce the deficit. In a speech in Wash- 
ington last week, Robert Kilpatrick, 
chairman of the Cigna financial services 
company, summed up the rising concern. 
Said he: “We must solve this critical prob- 
lem today or we face a much deeper prob- 
lem tomorrow.” 

Unless President Reagan and Con- 
gress settle their differences and attack 
the deficit, the odds for recession or swift 
inflation, or a combination of both, will 
rise. The burden of avoiding those dan- 
gers—fairly or not—will rest squarely on 
the shoulders of Paul Volcker. Ifhe fails, he 
may be the scapegoat once again for the po- 
litical stalemate between the White House 
and Congress. ~—-By Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Christopher Redman/Washington 
and Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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Booming Sales in Toyland 





Mi: way for a fun-and-games Christ- 
mas. Stand aside for an avalanche 
of GoBots, Trivial Pursuits, G.I. Joes, 
Gloworms, Transformers, Cabbage Patch 
Kids, Care Bears and Rainbow Brites. Hold 
your breath for a flood of He-Mans and My 
Little Ponys. After two years ofa sturdy eco- 
nomic recovery in which adult Americans 
got their goodies, it is now the turn of their 
children. Toymakers and -sellers are happi- 
ly anticipating their biggest Christmas, and 
their biggest sales year, ever. 

The 235 members of the Toy Manu- 
facturers of America, which accounts for 











90% of all the toys sold in the U.S., are ex- 
pecting retail sales this year of $12.5 bil- 
lion, up from $10.4 billion in 1983. It will 
be a “super year by a comfortable mar- 
gin,” says David Leibowitz, a toy-industry 
analyst for American Securities in New 
York City. New Jersey-based Toys “R” 
Us, America’s largest seller of playthings 
(1983 sales: $1.32 billion), expects a sales 
increase of about 33%. 

Two popular items, Cabbage Patch 
dolls and Trivial Pursuit, both introduced 
| last year, are no longer simply hot-selling 
toys. They have now become American 
social milestones. Says Thomas Kully, a 
toy-industry watcher at the investment 
firm of William Blair & Co. of Chicago: 
“Those two products are absolutely the 
biggest the industry has ever seen.” Ship- 
| ments of Cabbage Patch Kids and ancil- 
lary licensed products, including a board 
game, storybooks, decals and patches, will 
reach $1 billion in 1984. More than a year 
after they appeared and despite the fact 
that Coleco, their manufacturer, does not 














| ple rapidly cooled toward them in the fall 


| ing the first nine months vs. the same peri- 


Santa's elves prepare for what may be their best Christmas ever 


| even advertise them, the dolls are still in 


short supply. That does not hurt sales; in 
fact, it helps. Says Margaret Preble, a so- 
ciology instructor in Virginia: “The short- 
age gives implied status to those who can 
get a doll.” An official of Toys “R” Us 
says “thousands of people” are on its Cab- 
bage Patch doll lists in its 198 U.S. stores. 

Meanwhile, Trivial Pursuit has taken 
hold of the nation. Last year all board- 
game sales were worth $200 million at 
wholesale; this year Trivial Pursuit alone 
will have sales of close to $400 million. An 
estimated 22 million Trivial game boards 





od in 1983. Fueled partly by money that 
had previously been spent on expensive 
video games, sales of other kinds of toys 
moved along smartly right from the be- | 
ginning of 1984 and have stayed high. 

In toyland’s aisles throughout Ameri- 
ca last week, it was lurch and grab. Re- 
tailers were selling out fast of popular 
items as soon as they restocked shelves. 
Tonka has told some storekeepers that 
they can expect no more shipments until 
January of its hot-selling GoBots, inno- 
cent trucks and vans that turn into fero- 
cious robots. Transformers, clones of Go- 
Bots that are made by Hasbro Bradley, 
are also in short supply and are now out- 
selling their rival. 

Toy marketeers seem to have guessed 
right in determining what would sell. 
Fisher-Price, the toymaking subsidiary of 





and question sets will be sold in 1984. The 
game's success has also helped revive old 
board favorites. Sales this year of Scrabble 
sets are up 27%, to 2 million, and dollar 
sales of Parker Brothers’ Clue are up 20%. 
Psychologists and sociologists are search- 
ing for an explanation for Trivial Pur- 
suit’s phenomenal popularity. Says Psy- 
chology Professor Ricki Levenson of New 
York University: “Trivia plugs into ev- 
erybody’s secret addiction to gossip. 
Knowledge of trivia, like the name of 
Princess Di’s hairdresser, is mental junk 
food that people delight in consuming.” 
The brisk toy and board-game sales 
were set up. in part, by the decline and fall | 
of the video game. Capricious young peo- 


of 1983, and retailers were stuck with 
huge oversupplies. At the same time, 
stores last Christmas were caught short of 
such traditional items as dolls, trucks and 
board games. Video-game retail sales this 
year are off sharply again, down 56% dur- 


| cator that shows a red flag if the child is 


| hits this Christmas include Care Bears 








Quaker Oats, teamed up with Kodak to 
produce a new child’s camera that sells 
for $25 to $44. In its viewfinder is an indi- 


holding the camera crooked. Fisher-Price 
has long made a play camera, but the one 
this year was its first foray into the real 
thing, and it is selling well. 

Marketing techniques are slicker and 
more irresistible than ever. At one time, | 
toys were copied from movie, television or 
newspaper cartoon characters. Examples: 
Snoopy and Mickey Mouse. Now that is 
reversed. Toymakers vigorously promote 
their own elaborately executed concepts. 
They create the character and then li- 
cense rights to the storybooks, school 
bags, furniture, clothes, greeting cards 
and TV shows that go with it. American 
Greetings started the trend in a big way in 
1980 with Strawberry Shortcake. Similar 


and Masters of the Universe. 
Parents who try to buck the marketing 


efforts of the toymakers by even so much as 
ee | 
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thinking about more conventional gifts 
will need a division of G.I. Joes to hold 
their ground. When asked what they want 
for Christmas, most children will parrot 
the names of popular toys. Jennifer Been, 
| 7, of Dallas advises that she wants a Cab- 
bage Patch Kid, a Cabbage Patch stroller, 
a Fisher-Price camera and Lego building 
blocks. Says she: “Almost every girl in the 
second grade has a Cabbage Patch Kid.” 
Carole Lockman of Wayland, Mass., has 
always looked for toys that were “intellec- 


“My 13-year-old wants anything to do 
with Michael Jackson.” Joseph Zaitchik,a 
University of Lowell English professor, 
and his wife Holly play chess with their 
eight- and four-year-old sons. Some of 
their gifts this year will be traditional: a mi- 
croscope, for example, and a baseball bat. 
But something new is also trundling in. 
Says Holly Zaitchik: “My little one is into 
cuddly things. He wants a Care Bear, and 


I’ve bought him one.” 
Oo ther forces are at work to keep toy- 
makers busy for years to come. There 
is first the baby boomlet, which started in 
1976. While not as important as the post- 
war baby boom, it has produced a new 
generation of toy customers. Says Carol 
Blackley, an official with Fisher-Price: 
“The important thing to track is first 
births. Parents generally spend more for 
their firstborn. More toys are passed down 
to the second and third child.” By the 
middle of the 90s, the number of children 
from infant to age nine is expected to in- 
crease by 12.3%. To the toy marketeers, 
that translates into more than 4 million 
new consumers. Industry officials think 
the baby boomlet will mean solid non- 
Christmas sales as well. Says Stephen 
Hassenfeld, 42, chairman of Hasbro 
Bradley: “Business is pulsing. Not only for 
today, but for tomorrow.” 

Then there is the divorce rate. Indus- 
try people point out that divorced parents, 
especially affluent ones, tend to shower 
gifts on their offspring throughout the 
year but really pull out the stops at Christ- 
mas. Mommy and Daddy living apart 
may buy twice as many gifts for their chil- 
dren. When one or both of the divorced 
spouses remarrys, more gifts flow, 

Toy executives know that children’s 
tastes could again change, just as they did 
with video games. This year’s conquering 


that is the business. Says Tom West, mar- 
keting manager of Ceji-Revell of Venice, 
Calif.: “There’s a robot market now, but 
will there be one in a few years? You buy 
heavy, go for the gold, get in while it’s 
hot. These frenzies overdo themselves, 
then peter out.” For now that has yet to 
| happen. Grandparents can try to give 
Erector Sets or electric trains, but most 
children around the tree this year will be 
transforming GoBots, hugging Care Bears 
or casting spells with Masters of the 
Universe. —By John S. DeMott. Reported by 
Rosemary Byrnes/New York, with other bureaus 








tually of good quality.” But she confesses, | 


robots could be unwanted tomorrow. But - 


History’s Biggest Stock Offering 


_ Investors queue for shares as British Telecom goes private 
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R ritain may be a nation of shopkeepers 
and gardeners, but it is not one of 
shareholders. Only one in 25 people own 
stock, vs. one in five in the U.S. Last week 
that began changing, as Britons rushed to 
take part in the biggest stock sale since 
1066 and all that. The Thatcher govern- 
ment is selling 50.2% of British Telecom, 
the nationalized telecommunications com- 
pany, toinstitutional investorsand the gen- 
eral public. The sale will raise $4.7 billion 
from more than 3 billion shares. 
Encouraged by a $10.3 million adver- 





ati: a 


in London last week, would-be owners of the new issue await their chance to turn in applications 


tising campaign, Britons lined up at banks, 
post offices and department stores to pick 
up an estimated 2 million applications to 
buy the 1.16 billion Telecom shares re- 
served for individual investors. Although 
the scheduled per share price was $1.56, 
demand was so great that shares may 
reach $1.80 or more after trading begins 
this week in London and other major stock 
exchanges. One attraction: bonuses of one 


three years. People deluged stockbrokers 
with calls to buy at least the minimum of 
200 shares, even in recession-dispirited 
north England. Traders in London’s finan- 
cial district expected that investors might 
want to buy more than twice the number of 
shares available. 

An additional 1.42 billion shares will 
go mainly to British institutional investors, 
with another $280.8 million worth going to 
the US., where traditional wariness of for- 
eign stocks will, in this case, be cast aside. 
Says Donna Jaegers, a telecommunica- 
tions analyst at Wall Street’s Paine Web- 


ber: ‘People feel at home with the British.” | 


The sale of the telecommunications gi- 
ant’s stock is part of the Thatcher govern- 
ment’s program of turning state-owned 
enterprises over to private investors. The 
Conservatives hope that this will help 
make the companies more efficient and 
profitable. They also feel that thousands, 
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| Out over what companies to take private 
free share for every ten bought and held for | 


or even millions, of happy shareholders 
would make it all the more difficult for a 
future Labor government to renationalize 
companies that have gone private. 
The opposition has groused that pri- 
vatization is really piratization of assets 
rightly owned by the British people. 
They assert that the companies are 
being grossly undervalued. British Tele- 
com, claims Alan Tuffin, general secre- 
tary of the Union of Communication 
Workers, is worth at least $12 billion, and 
selling it for $4.7 billion amounts to no 








=. 


less than “plundering the country’s assets 
for private gain.” 

While the idea of privatization sounds 
appealing enough to Conservatives, it has 
been difficult to achieve in practice. So 
far, only Jaguar, Britoil and a handful of 
other nationalized firms have been turned 
over to private hands. Within the Thatch- 
er government, squabbles have broken 


and when to do it. 

In the sale of British Telecom, howev- 
er, everything seems to be going right 
Even the climate for investing appears to 
be ideal. The once anemic British stock 
market has bounced back smartly during 
the past six weeks, with one leading index 
hitting a record. Interest rates have 
dropped off. 

Whether a privately owned British 
Telecom will be much of an improvement 
over the state-owned company is debat- 
able. British Telecom was one of the first in 
Europe to divorce its telephone system 
from antiquated postal and telegraph ser- 
vices. But, say critics, the company is still 
run inefficiently, with too many employees 
(240,000) and too much obsolete equip- 
ment. Last week, though, naysayers were 
being ignored by would-be shareholders, | 
some of whom were mortgaging their 
houses to buy the stock. —ByJohn S. DeMott. 
Reported by Mary Cronin/London 
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The California 
advantage. _ 
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INVESTOR 
REPORT NO. 3: 


At Pacific Telesis, one of our 
biggest assets isn't listed on 
our balance sheet. 

It's the fact that we do busi- 
ness in the country's most 
dynamic telecommunications 
marketplace. 

We call it the “California 
advantage,’ and were tapping 
this advantage to increase 
the value of our shareowners 
investment. 

What makes California so 
exceptional? Con- 
sider the facts. 

Economic 
expansion. ig 
» Witha 

projected 
1984 gross pro- 
* duct of more than 
$460 billion, California is 
the seventh largest economic 
power in the world. One-fifth 
of the nation’s 500 fastest- 
growing companies are 
located in California— more 
than any other state. And The 
Economist predicts that Cali- 
fornia's economy will be the 
world's fourth largest by the 
end of the century. 

California's rapid economic 
growth has created a tremen- 
dous demand for telecom- 
munications services. This 
demand is expected to grow 
at a compound annual rate 
of 16 percent—from $9.7 bil- 
lion in 1981 to $44.4 billion 
in 199]. 

Concentrated population 
growth. California is the most 
populous state, and growing 
twice as fast as the rest of the 
country. 1984 figure: 24 million. 


1990 projection: 27 million. 

As a result, we project a sim- 
ilarly healthy increase in 
Pacific Bell's current 11.5 mil- 
lion access lines. And, because 
91 percent of California's 
growing population is con- 
centrated in urban areas, well 
be able to expand our net- 
work on a more cost efficient 
basis. 

Technological sophistica- 
tion. The California market is 
more than just big numbers. 
It's sophisticated as well. Much 
of the world's research in 
microelectronics is 
conducted in 

















the Silicon 
Valley and 14 

other high tech hot 
spots around the state. 

And California leads the 
nation in aerospace and de- 
fense contracts and in high 
technology manufacturing — 
all communications-intensive 
industries. 

California also leads in the 
number of personal com- 
puters, with 20 percent of the 
nation's 9.5 million total. Not 
inconsequentially, many of 
these computers rely on the 
Pacific Bell network to 
communicate. 

The complete picture. The 
California telecommunica- 
tions market has size, sophis- 
tication, wealth and something 
equally important — an appe- 
tite for innovation. And our 
company's success with 
mobile telephone service is a 
good illustration of how we're 
capitalizing 
on all four of 
these factors. 

Last June, 
one of our 
new subsid- 


Group 





iaries, PacTel Mobile Access, 
began operations in four Los 
Angeles area counties. The 
company markets Mobilinx*” 
anew kind of mobile tele- 
phone service based on 
cellular radio technology. 

By November, PacTel 
Mobile Access had become 
the largest cellular system in 
the country — with over 12,000 
customers. 

The examples we've given 
you here are just a few of the 
ways in which we're success- 
fully tapping California's 
potential. 

For investors, the bottom 
line is this: Pacific Telesis is the 
only new Bell company with 
the California advantage. 


To find out more, please 
write Michael McGreevy, Di- 
rector Investor Relations, 140 
New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, California 94105. 


PACIFICE’S TELESIS. 

















MERGERS 
No More Farming for Harvester 


To reassure its customers, 
the long-ailing International 
Harvester launched an ad cam- 
paign early this year that fea- 
tured this slogan: “The commit- 
ment is forever.” But last week 
Harvester’s shaky financial 
condition forced it to break that 
promise. The Chicago-based 
company decided to sell its agri- 
cultural division for $430 mil- 
lion to Houston’s Tenneco, an 
energy conglomerate. This means that Harvester, the descen- 
dant of a company founded by Cyrus McCormick, the inventor of 
the mechanical reaper, will abandon its original line of business. 
The divestiture will let Harvester concentrate on its profitable 
truck-building operation. Tenneco will merge Harvester’s trac- 
tor line with its struggling J.I. Case farm-equipment division. By 
closing plants like Harvester’s giant Farmall factory in Rock Is- 
land, Ill., Tenneco hopes to slash the industry’s overcapacity. The 
cutbacks, though, could bring layoffs for thousands of workers. 








McCormick reaper of the 1840s 


Business Notes 


| plans to construct a $450 million assembly plant near a Ford 





Another heavy-equipment maker, Caterpillar Tractor, an- 
nounced last week that it may move some of its production from 
plants in Illinois and Iowa to factories in Western Europe. The 
step could mean the loss of even more Midwestern jobs. 





BANKRUPTCY 


Pink and Green and in the Red 


When Socialite Lilly Pulitzer started selling flower-splat- 
tered print dresses in a Palm Beach, Fla., shop in 1962, her de- 
signs quickly caught the fancy of wealthy matrons from Bel Air, 
Calif., to Bar Harbor, Me. Pulitzer’s trademark pink-and-green 





styles became the epitome of preppiedom and led to the opening 
of 33 boutiques across the country. But after nearly two decades 
of cachet, Pulitzer has fallen out of style and into the red. Last 
week her company, which had sales of more than $10 million a 
year in its heyday, filed for bankruptcy in order to receive protec- 
tion from creditors. The-firm will close six 
of its 26 remaining shops. 

Pulitzer launched her venture while 
married to Newspaper Heir Peter Pulitzer, 
who made headlines in 1982 during a sen- 
sational divorce from his third wife, Rox- 
anne. Lilly and Peter were divorced in _ 
1969. Pulitzer tried to keep her fashions up 
to date over the past few years by switching 
to more formal, darker colors. But the de- 
signer was never able to find the magic that 
would capture the attention of today’s 
smart set, 
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A Mazda Mustang? 


Mazda Motor of Hiroshima, well known for the rotary engine 
that is the soul of its spirited RX-7 sports car, is joining Japan’s 
automotive invasion of the U.S. Mazda announced last week 
that it would start producing cars in Michigan in 1987, bringing 
| to four the number of Japanese automakers manufacturing in the 
| U.S. Honda has a plant in Marysville, Ohio; Nissan has one in 
Smyrna, Tenn., and Toyota will begin producing cars this month 
in a venture with General Motors in Fremont, Calif. Mazda 








a | 





foundry in Flat Rock, literally in Detroit's backyard. 

Mazda's U.S. venture will bring it closer to Ford, which al- 
ready owns 25% of the company. The Mazda GLC sedan is mar- 
keted by Ford in Australia and New Zealand as the Laser. The 
proposed Michigan plant will probably put 3,500 people to work 
in an area of high unemployment. By the end of 1988, the factory 
could be turning out vehicles at the rate of 240,000 annually. Ford 
is expected to buy some of the cars and may put the Mustang 
name plate on them. Fast-growing Mazda has been crimped by 
import restraints that limit its U.S. sales to 173,400 cars a year. 
Said a Mazda official: “We've had no choice but to start produc- 
tion in the U.S.” 


CORPORATE STRATEGY 
Big Oil’s Housecleaning 


Diversify! That was the buzzword in Big Oil 
boardrooms during the 1970s, when the compa- 
nies were trying to stash away their megaprofits 
in ventures that would pay off in leaner times. 
But now, just when the investments should be 
_ ripening, many have turned up sour. Last week 
Exxon said that it is trying to find a buyer for its 
moribund office-equipment division, an enter- 
prise that has cost the company some $100 mil- 
lion. When Exxon challenged Xerox, IBM and 
Wang by introducing its Vydec word proces- 
sors, Qyx typewriters and Qwip facsimile transmitters in the late 
1970s, the innovative machines drew praise. But the oil company 
failed to follow up with more breakthroughs, and its business- 
equipment sales never took off. 

Two other oil companies last week disclosed major house- 
cleaning steps, partly the result of an 
18-month slide in oil prices. Texaco 
announced plans to take a $765 mil- 
lion write-off on its fourth-quarter 
earnings, partly to reflect the de- 
creased value of several underused re- 
fineries and oil tankers. California’s 
Chevron, which merged with Gulf this 
year, said it may have to lay off some 
10,000 workers and sell Gulf’s Pitts- 
burgh headquarters. 
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BIRTH CONTROL 
Back to Basics 


The makers of an age-old form of birth control, the condom, 
are again doing a thriving business. After a decade of mediocre 
sales in the 1970s, the condom is rapidly regaining popularity. 
Some 500 million will be sold in the U.S. this year, a 15% increase 
over 1983. According to manufacturers, many people see them as 
a way to help prevent some kinds of venereal disease. Says Milton 
Bryson, marketing director for Youngs Drug Products, which 
makes the Trojans brand: “People have become much more 
health conscious.” Other buyers choose the condom, which is 
more than 90% effective in preventing conception, to avoid the 
side effects sometimes associated with such birth control meth- 
ods as the Pill and intrauterine devices. 

Condoms are now also easier to buy. They emerged from be- 
hind the pharmacist’s counter after a 1977 U.S. Supreme Court 
ruling made it legal to advertise and display them. Today about 
the only difficult part of buying them is choosing from some 50 
brands of varying colors and textures. Such old established types 
as Trojans and Sheik have been joined by slickly packaged ones 
with names like LifeStyles Stimula. 
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You can hold it in the palm of your hand. Or carry it in 
a briefcase or rest it on your lap 

The new Typestar™ personal electronic typewriter 
from Canon 

But don't let its smallness fool you. It has a complete 
professional keyboard and all the features youl” expect 
from an electronic typewriter three times its size. Typestar 6, 
for instance, has a full-page memory, 32-character 
display for easy correction, automatic centering and 
underlining and the ability to print in double width. Plus a 
choice of five typestyles. 

Typestar 5 has a 15-character display and a host of 
equally impressive features. But most important, they both 
give superior letter quality typing wherever and whenever 
you need it 

Because Typestar runs on simple batteries or AC 

So why not reach up now and hold your very own star 

Typestar. From Canon 


Canon 


Never has So little done so much. 
Canon US.A, inc, One Canon Plaza, Lake Success, NY 11042 i 
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Oh, to be 46 and look like 
Claudia Cardinale. (Or spend 
time with someone who does.) 


Italy’s President Sandro Pertini | 


recently told a group of journal- 
ists that she is the living actress 
“I admire most in the movies.” 
But despite their leader's 
enthusiasm, Italian audiences 
and critics have had a more 
mixed reaction to the star’s 
latest film, Claretta, directed by 
Cardinale’s constant compan- 
ion, Pasquale Squitieri. The 


lini’s mistress, and some think 
the movie is too soft on // Duce. 
“The film is not about Mussoli- 


The first official portrait (1981) 


...and Nixon's new likeness 


ni,” counters Producer Giacomo 
Pezzali. “It is about Claretta Pe- 


concentrated on the love story 
between Claretta and Mussoli- 
ni. All we wanted to do was a 
film about this woman who was 





| a Greek tragedy.” 
| a 


One of the paintings on 
the White House walls was 
switched without announce- 
ment or ceremony last month, 
but not because the subject was 








comely Cardinale plays Musso- | 
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tacci and her family. We've | 


so very much likeacharacterin | 


Cardinale: bringing out the tender side of // Duce 


unknown. The reason is that 
former President Richard Nixon, 
71, never did like the portrait of 
him by Alexander Clayton that 
hung for three years outside the 
East Room. So last January, 
Nixon personally commis- 


| sioned Houston Painter J. An- 


thony Wills, 72, to produce a new 
likeness for $20,000. Wills, who 
had done Dwight Eisenhower's 
White House portrait and had 


| also rendered Henry Kissinger 


for the State Department, went 
to New York City to see his sub- 
ject. But he tried to paint him as 
he looked while in office. The fi- 
nal 45% in.-by-34% in. canvas 
took two weeks to finish and 
was approved by both Nixon 
and his wife Pat. “ He wasecstat- 
ic,” recalls Wills. The original 
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Salinger rehearsing for End Zone 
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Clayton painting, which cost 
the White House Historical As- 
sociation $15,000, has now been 
banished from display but 
will remain in the Presidential 
Collection 


His father is as famous for 
his penchant for privacy as for 
his fiction, but when it comes 
to his career Matt Salinger, 24, 
the son of Catcher in the Rye 
Author J.D., is no chip off the 
writer's block. “My father sees 
his job as writing. Whether 
anybody reads his stories, his 
job is writing them. I see my 
job as acting.” But young Salin- 


ger hopes somebody comes to | 


see him in Dancing in the End 
Zone, which just started re- 
hearsals and will open in Janu- 
ary. It will be his Broadway 
debut, following some off- 
Broadway and out-of-town 
Stage work as well as a few bit 
parts in TV soaps. In End 
Zone, he landed one of the lead 
roles, playing James Bernard, 
a talented college quarterback 
who struggles to reconcile his 
personal conscience with the 
win-at-any-cost pressures of 
his coach. Salinger’s father and 
mother (who divorced in 1966) 
have both supported his acting 
ambitions and promise to show 
up for one of the early perfor- 
mances. Says he: “I'll be ner- 
vous and worried enough with- 
out worrying about what they 
think.” Which is something 
Holden Caulfield would cer- 





Boston bar patron: Hey pal, 
didya read Mike Barnicle the 
other day in the Globe? He 
says that “anybody interested 
in Ted Kennedy's political plans 
merely has to pay attention to 
the guy’s weight,” because he 
slims down before elections 
and then blows up again right 
afterward. Set me up again, 
and not that lite stuff. 

Bartender: Here you go. I 
guess Teddy is lookin’ kinda 
heavy these days, ain't he? 
Usually goes 210, and I bet he’s 
piled on an extra 20. Another 
politician with a big mouth, 
right? Whaddaya say, how 
about some more pretzels? 

Patron: Right you are. 
| Like Barnicle says, “When 

Teddy is at McDonald's, you 
can watch the numbers change 
on the sign.” Or how about, 
“You know where he stands: 
there’s a dent in the ground,” 
and—listen to this one— 
“Watching Ted Kennedy get 
out of a chair is like watch- 
ing the Russians get out of 
Afghanistan.” 

Bartender: Not bad for 
heavy humor, but I hear Teddy 
came back with a letter to the 
editor that said, “When I get 
down to my fighting weight, 
which I plan to do, I would 
hope the Globe's policy of fair- 
ness will entitle me to the same 
expansive coverage.” 

Patron: Well, personally I 
got no sympathy for the guy 
All it takes is a little self- 
restraint. Lemme have a 
corned beef on rye with extra 
mayo. And get me another 
brew while you're at it 

— By Guy Garcia 








Tubby Teddy with Daughter Kara 
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One Miracle, Many Doubts 


A feat of heart surgery sharpens the debate over benefits and costs 


| Everything is perfect.” 
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The dying heart was an | 
ugly yellowish color when | 
Dr. William DeVries fi- 
nally cut it loose, tore it out 
of the Mercurochrome- 
stained chest cavity, and 
put it to one side. For the next three hours, 
while a nearby heart-lung bypass machine 
kept the unconscious patient alive—and 
while a tape in the background eerily 
played Mendelssohn and Vivaldi—De- 
Vries’ sure hands carefully stitched into 
place a grapefruit-size gadget made of alu- 
minum and polyurethane. At 12:50 p.m. 
last Monday, the Jarvik-7 artificial heart 
newly sewn inside William J. Schroeder 
began beating steadily, 70 beats to 
the minute. When Schroeder 
opened his eyes 3% hours 
later in the intensive-care 
unit, DeVries bent over his pa- 
tient and whispered assur- 
ances, “The operation is all 
through. You did really well. 





So, for only the second time 
in history, a human heart had 
been permanently replaced by 
a machine. Like a landing on 
the moon or a close-up photo- 
graph of Saturn’s rings, it 
was an event that seized the 
world’s imagination, arousing 
Once again a sense of shudder- 
ing awe at the incredible pow- 
ers of technology, a sense that almost any- 
thing is possible, almost anything that can 
be imagined can be done. | 

Though nobody could predict how 
long the aging and diabetic Schroeder 
would survive—his only predecessor, Dr. 
Barney Clark, died after a courageous 
112-day struggle last year—he was report- 
ed at week's end to be doing “beautifully” 
(see following story). But even if Schroeder 
dies soon, there will be more such opera- 
tions, and even more complicated ones, in 
the near future. 

The Humana Hospital Audubon in 
Louisville, where the operation took 
place, has received permission from the 
Food and Drug Administration to per- 
form another five artificial-heart im- 
plants. One candidate is now in the hospi- 
tal for evaluation, but will most likely be 
turned down. At the same time, two 
Southern girls are scheduled for complex 
variations of organ replacements this 
month. Cynthia Bratcher, 6, of Scottsville, 
Ky., will be taken to Birmingham for an 


| operation that will install a second heart 
70 


Heart 
Kidney 6,116 
Liver 


Pancreas 218 


inside her. Meanwhile, Mary Cheatham, 
17, of Fort Worth, will go to Pittsburgh for 


simultaneous transplanting of heart and | 


liver. (The first recipient of such a double 
transplant, Stormie Jones, 7, of Cumby, 
Texas, is still doing well after ten months.) 

In what should be a time for congratu- 
lations and rejoicing, it may seem carping 
to raise questions about the value of 
such spectacular operations, yet that is 
exactly what a number of medical experts 
were doing last week. They did so because 
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they feel serious doubts about the whole 
course of high-technology medicine, 
doubts about cost, ethics, efficiency and 


| simple justice. 


On a narrow technical level, this is 
partly a continuing debate about the com- 
parative merits of transplanted human 
hearts vs. mechanical hearts (not to men- 
tion animal hearts like the one that kept 
Baby Fae alive for three dramatic weeks). 
When Dr. Christiaan Barnard began per- 
forming some of the world’s first heart 
transplants in 1967, such efforts usually 
ended in failure and death because the 
patient’s immune system rejected the im- 
planted heart. But the development in 
1980 of the antirejection drug cyclosporin 
has brought a drastic change. More than 
200 heart transplants a year are now be- 
ing performed in the U.S. alone, and the 
survival rate is about 80% for one year, 








50% for five years. “I love life,” says Dr. 
Barnard, now 62, retired, and contem- 
plating a third marriage (to a 21-year-old 
Cape Town model), “but I certainly 
wouldn’t go for an artificial heart. A 
transplant, yes, but I don’t fancy being at- | 
tached to a machine for whatever life I | 
have left.” On a more philosophical level, 
some experts challenge the very idea of 
artificial and transplanted organs. Dr. 
Lewis Thomas, president emeritus of the 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Cen- 
ter and the thoughtful author of The Lives 
of a Cell, warns that such procedures rep- 
resent an “insupportably expensive, ethi- 
cally puzzling, halfway technology.” Says 
Kenneth Vaux, professor of ethics in 
medicine at the University of 
Illinois: “We are going to 
have to decide as a society 
what we want from our bio- 
medical projects. What kind of 
a person are we seeking to cre- 
ate? A collection of inter- 
changeable parts you can con- 
tinually change when those 
parts fail? An artificial per- 
son? We are going to have to 
temper our ambitions and 
learn to accept the inevitabil- 
ity of disease, the inevitability 
of death itself.” 

Colorado Democratic Gov- 
ernor Richard Lamm, 49, who | 
created a furor last spring 
by declaring that “we've got a duty to die 
and get out of the way with all of our ma- 








| chines and artificial hearts, so that our 


kids can build a reasonable life,” reassert- 
ed’ that view last week. Said he: “High- | 


| tech medicine is really the Faustian bar- 


gain, where for a few extra days of life, we 
have to pay the price that could bankrupt 
the country.” 

Pay the price—the argument keeps 
coming back to that. When people are 
sick, they and their families hardly ques- 
tion the price; somebody will have to 
pay—the insurance company, the Gov- 
ernment, the hospital. Humana, for one, 
is waiving all heart implant fees for 
Schroeder and other pioneering patients, 
though this may serve primarily to give 
the institution a commanding leadership 
in the field of artificial hearts. But some- 
body does eventually have to pay. | 

Dr. Thomas Starzl, a noted trans- | 
plant surgeon at the University Health 
Center in Pittsburgh, argues that “the 
cost of transplants is no higher than the 
cost of dying from severe diseases of vi- 
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The Humana surgical team works to remove Schroeder's diseased heart as the mechanical replacement lies ready for implantation 
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tal organs.” A patient can run up ex- 
penses of $250,000 before getting a liver 
transplant, Starzl points out. Neverthe- 
less, the prices of organ transplants 
remain staggering: heart transplants 
cost somewhere between $100,000 and 
(Clark’s hospital bill was 
$200,000, not counting $9,000 for the ar- 
tificial heart, $7,400 for its pump, and 
the $3,000 or so per year that it would 
have cost him to run the system if he 





had survived). The prices for other or- 
gans are comparable. A liver transplant 
costs $135,000, and a year of rehabilita- 
tion treatment can double that. Bone- 
marrow transplants run to $60,000. 
Organ transplants are by no means 
the only miracle cures provided by high- 
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Cardiologist Preston of Pacific Medical Center 
“The public should be involved in decisions.” 








tech medicine. A hemophiliac’s Autoplex 
injections, which stimulate blood coagula- 
tion, can cost up to $100,000 to keep him 
alive for three months. Dialysis machines 
for kidney patients, which pump the 
blood through an artificial cleansing de- 
vice, cost nearly $20,000 per year. 

If there were only a few desperately ill 
patients to be saved, extraordinary mea- 
sures could be organized to save them. At 
one of the Humana press conferences last 
week, a young woman named Theresa 
Garrison sat wearing a T shirt that said 





HELP US HELP AMIE LIVE. Amie Garrison, 
5, of Clarksville, Ind., was born without 
bile ducts, which drain bile out of the liv- 
er, and she will die unless she gets a liver 
transplant. A country-and-western band 
has so far helped raise $20,000, but the 
Garrisons also need publicity to find a liv- 
er donor. Both Indiana Senators are as- 
sisting. To further promote Amie’s cause, 
the Garrisons hope she can join President 
Reagan in lighting the national Christ- 
mas tree next week. 

But there are at least 150 other Amies 
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around the country who are hoping for 
liver transplants, and the need for other 
organs runs into many thousands. Medi- 
cal insurance firms generally decline pay- 
ment for such operations on the ground 
that they are still experimental, though 
Blue Cross of California has paid between 
$95,000 and $100,000 for each of two 
heart transplants this year. The prospect 
of the Federal Government taking over 
the financing is none too cheering either, 
since the Social Security system is already 
staggering under a burden of an estimated 
$85 billion in annual medical costs. 

The only real precedent for a federal 
intervention is Congress’s decision in 
1972 to pay 80% of the ruinous cost of kid- 
ney transplants and dialysis for anyone 
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Pioneering Heart 


Research spin-offs ‘would be invaluable.” 





whose kidneys fail. Congress expected to 


| pay nearly $140 million for 5,000 to 7,000 


dialysis patients. The first year’s bill came 
to $241 million for 10,300 patients. In a 
decade, the number of patients has soared 
to 82,000—including dying cancer vic- 
tims and nursing-home octogenarians— 
at a cost of $2 billion, which accounts 
for 10% of all Medicare payments for 
physicians, 


eart replacements could run con- 

siderably higher than that (some 

guesses go as high as $40 billion). 

The number who could benefit 
from artificial or transplanted hearts is 
usually estimated at 50,000 per year, pos- 
sibly 75,000. Multiplying 50,000 cases by 
an average cost of, say, $150,000 per oper- 
ation comes to a breathtaking total of $7.5 
billion annually. 

In theory, even such a cost is quite fea- 
sible in a trillion-dollar economy. For the 
Federal Government, the gigantic bill 
would represent only about 3% of the 


budget deficit, the price of three Trident 
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Surgeon Cooley of Houston Author and Researcher 








submarines, or about half of what is spent 


annually on bridge and highway repair. 
And until fairly recently, the ideal of good 
medical care for every citizen was pro- 
claimed to be a top national priority. “The 
fulfillment of our national purpose,” Con- 
gress rather grandly declared in 1966, 
“depends on promoting and assuring the 
highest level of health attainable for 
every person.” 

Realistically, however, the question is 
not how much the U.S. could theoretically 
afford to spend but how it should appor- 
tion the resources available for medicine. 
Those resources, though not unlimited, 
are enormous. After a generation of rising 
costs, the U.S. now spends more than $1 
billion every day on health care, 10.8% of 


uthor Emeritus Thomas 
The technology is “ethically puzzling.” 





the gross national product. Once a coun- 
try spends more than 10% of G.N.P. on 
health, says Robert Rushmer, a professor 
of bioengineering at the University of 
Washington who has studied medical 
costs in Europe, it begins imposing re- 
strictions on who gets what. “We have 
to come to grips with the fact that our 
technical abilities have outstripped our 
social, economic and political policies,” 
says Rushmer. 

“But where has all the money gone?” 
asks one of Rushmer’s colleagues, James 
Speer, a professor of biomedical history at 
Washington. “We are not living all that 
much longer. These expenditures can’t be 


understood in the health of people, but in | 


the creation of a very large industry.” 
Harvey Fineberg, dean of Harvard's 
School of Public Health, attributes fully 
one-third of the past decade’s increase in 
Medicare costs to the increased use of 
high-tech medicine, particularly surgical 
and diagnostic procedures. “I don’t mean 
to downplay the bravery of this individ- 
ual,” Fineberg says of last week’s artificial- 
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heart recipient, “but someone has to speak 
up for the thousands of people whose 
names are not on everybody's lips, who are 
dying just as surely as Mr. Schroeder, and 
whose deaths are preventable.” 

Rina Spence, president of Emerson 
Hospital in Concord, Mass., estimates 
that the bill for Schroeder’s operation 
represents 790 days of hospital care at her 
hospital, or full treatment for 113 patients 
for an average stay of a week. “That's 


what is in the balance,” she 
says sternly 
In terms of the poor, 


the comparisons look even 
worse. “We are not giving ba- 
sic medical care to people in 
the inner cities,” says Tom 
Preston, chief of cardiology 
at the Pacific Medical Center 
in Seattle. A liver transplant 
of the kind that little Amie 
Garrison needs would fi- 
nance a year’s operation by 
a San Francisco inner-city 
clinic that provides 30,000 of- 
fice visits in that time. Says 
Harmon Smith, a professor of 
moral theology at Duke: “I 
don’t understand the fascina- 
tion with these absurd, bi- 
zarre experiments when we 
have babies born every day in 
the US. who are brain-dam- 
aged because of malnutrition 
It is a serious indictment of 
our society.” Barton Bern- 
stein, a historian at Stanford, 
takes a similar but broader 
view: “Changing the condi- 
tions of poverty would im- 
prove health more than all 
the medical innovations we 
are going to get in the next 
decade.” 

Among those who crilti- 
cize the financial inefficiency 
of spectacular surgical ex- 
periments, the most common 
prescription is a greater em- 
phasis on preventive medi- 
cine—immunization, exami- 
nation, nutrition—and not 
just medicine but a healthier 
way of living. “Control smok- 
ing, alcohol, handguns, over- 
eating and seat belts.” says 
Speer, “and that would be a 
new world.” Sensible though 
such suggestions are, they are 
highly colored by wishful 
thinking 

What is far more likely, since overall 
demand exceeds overall ability to pay, ts 
some form of rationing or restriction 
“There is no question that we face ration- 
ing,” says Morris Abram, the New York 
attorney who served from 1979 to 1983 as 
chairman of the President's commission 
on medical ethics. But Gregory Pence, 
who teaches ethics at the University of 
Alabama Medical School, offers a warn- 
ing: “Medical costs are uncontrollable be- 
cause we lack moral ‘agreement about 
how to deny medical services. Deciding 
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how to say ‘no,’ and to say it with honesty 
and integrity, is perhaps the most pro- 
found, most difficult moral question our 
society will face in coming years. But 


face it we must, for the alternative is 
disastrous.” 

Triage is the French military term for 
the battlefront procedure by which over- 
worked surgeons reject some casualties as 
too lightly wounded to require treatment, 
reject others as too badly wounded to be 

















Where the money goes: a heart-lung machine in use during cardiac surgery 


A ventilator for comatose and other patients with breathing difficulties 


saved, and concentrate their limited re- 
sources on the remainder. No matter how 
it is done, triage is a cruel procedure, per- 
haps an immoral one, but generally recog- 
nized as necessary 

Nobody likes to admit that triage is 
already being employed in high-tech 
medicine. When a Long Island hospital 
was accused last summer of posting color- 
coded charts next to patients who could 
be allowed to die, its officials loudly de- 
nied the district attorney's accusations 
and the matter was allowed to drop 

But there are many ways of practicing 








triage. One of the simplest, quite possibly 
illegal, is by age. One reason both Barney 
Clark and William Schroeder wanted ar- 
tificial hearts was that they were both 
over 50, the unofficial cutoff point for 
heart transplants. Schroeder had been re- 
jected three times. A more ambiguous 
standard is the idea that doctors should 
decide on their own who is best suited 
for high-tech treatment. But who should 
get preference—the most sick or the 
_ least sick? 
5 The British National 
* Health Service practices tri- 
sage by delay. For example, it 
_provides heart transplants 
4c(110 this year) entirely at 
Sgovernment expense, but 
* there are waiting lists of up to 
a year for all such complex 
surgery. Though the princi- 
ple of first come, first served 
is fair in its random way, 
rather like a London bus 
queue, the delay inevitably 
kills off a certain number 
of applicants 

And then there is the old 
tradition of triage by money 
A wealthy Briton who does 
not want to wait in the Na- 
tional Health Service queue 
can have a private transplant 
operation for a reported 
$13,000. In the U.S. too, and 
_in most of the world, money 
smay not buy health, but it 
Lcertainly helps 
: Ever since the coming of 
=the welfare state two genera- 
tions ago, there has been an 
increasing repugnance to the 
idea of the rich enjoying es- 
sential services that are de- 
nied to the poor. But that 
same period has seen a dras- 
tic change both in the mean- 
ing of essential services and 
in the way people die. At the 
turn of the century, most peo- 
ple died fairly quickly of in- 
fectious diseases, primarily 
influenza and pneumonia 
Now that those diseases can 
be cured with drugs, the chief 
killers are slow degenerative 
diseases, notably heart ail- 
ments and cancer. At the 
turn of the century, most peo- 
ple died at home. cheaply 
Today more than 70% die in 
expensively equipped hospitals, and it is 
estimated that half of an average person’s 
lifetime medical expenses will occur dur- 
ing his last six months 

What quantity and quality of hospital 
care people have a right to expect lies at 
the center of the problem, particularly 
since 90% of the bills are paid by some 
type of organization. As Colorado's Gov- 
ernor Lamm tartly puts it, “We give food 
stamps, but we don’t give people the right 
to go to Jack’s [an expensive San Francis- 
co restaurant] for dinner.’ Harry 
Schwartz, writer in residence at Colum- 
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Everyone knows about the untethered space 
walk during NASA's first Challenger space mis- 
sion. But what everyone doesn't know is that 
several of our Sylvania Metalarc™ lamps were 
tested out in space during that same mission. 

Why did we have to go into outer space to 






experiment with a light bulb? 






To test it in a zero-gravity environment. You 
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the hot gases inside lamp arc tubes. And data 
collected on the behavior of the lamp arc with- 







out the disturbances of these forces can help us 






design more efficient lamps. 

The experiment consisted of three Sylvania 
lamps installed in a canister specially designed 
by GTE Laboratories to withstand the trip to 
space and back. Also installed in the module 
were three cameras programmed to photograph 
what happened to the lamps in the gravity-free 
environment. 













Now that’s what we call going to great 
lengths to make a better light bulb. 
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Crrristmas is A Jewioh Hol iday 
(OR at least iF should Be) 


Now isn't Christmas supposed to be the 
celebration of the birth 
of the greatest Jew who ever lived? 


Y’shua (that’s the Jewish way to say Jesus), was 
born in a very Jewish place — Bethlehem, 
to avery Jewish mother— Miriam, 
fora very Jewish purpose —the salvation of the world. 


Maybe some are turned off to Christmas because of 
mistletoe, merchandising and media hype. 





Maybe others could celebrate Christmas 
if Santa Claus wasn't crowding Y’shua off the scene. 


But most people avoid Christmas because 
they don't know Y’shua. Y’shua wants you to know him. 
How about taking time this Christmas to 
discover the reason for the season ? 


A reminder from Jews fr Jesus,Suite 82 
60 Haight Street, San Francisco, CA 94102 








bia’s College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
maintains that “people simply do not re- 
alize the costs of health care. In making 
medical care seem free, we've made peo- 
ple demand the best. Necessary care is 
what healthy people on the outside are 
willing to allocate to us. The best care is 
what we think we are entitled to. What 
we've done is build ourselves a system in 
which no one thinks of the 
cost of a particular form of 
care or whether the cost is 
justified.” Schwartz's conclu- 
sion: “If you want to cut the 
costs of health care, you do it 
by denying people free care.” 
Financial triage of vari- 
ous sorts is already taking 
place even among fully in- 
sured patients in the best 
hospitals. In one New Jersey 
hospital, for example, there 
were two thoracic surgeons | 
who did a number of bypass 
operations. One screened his 
patients carefully, rejecting 
smokers, overweight people 
and other risks; the second 
accepted sicker patients, in- 
cluding several whom the 
first had rejected. The second 
doctor's patients had to stay 
in the hospital an average of 
five days longer, and when 
that showed up on the hospi- 
tal’s computers, his privi- 
leges were withdrawn on the 
ground that his work cost the 
hospital more than insurance 
carriers were willing to pay 
Despite various criti- 
cisms of expensive novelties 
| like the artificial heart, very 
few scientists see any possi- 
bility of retreating from high- 
tech medicine, which has the 
glamour that attracts talent, 
money and publicity. Very 
few think such a retreat de- 
sirable. Most argue that a 
number of now standard pro- 
cedures were once regarded 
as extravagant: the cardiac 
pacemaker, for example, or 
the coronary-bypass opera- 
tion. The artificial kidney, 


attacked 20 years ago in the 

Annals of Internal Medicine in words 
much like those now being applied to 
the artificial heart: “How much money 
should be diverted by society into an ex- 
pensive procedure that can only deal with 
a very small fraction of the potentially 
suitable patients?” 

Dr. Denton Cooley, the pioneering 
Houston heart surgeon, argues that even 
if the artificial heart ultimately fails, 
“spin-offs from that type of research 
would be invaluable. There would be de- 
velopment of new valves and so forth.” 
Michael Hess, professor of internal medi- 
cine at the Medical College of Virginia, 
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takes a similar view, though quite cogni- 
zant that it is the traditional scientific plea 
for funds. “This is a case of spending mon- 
ey on research that will be useful in the fu- 


ture,” he says. “Only God knows when 


| the future is in this profession, but you 





have to start somewhere.” 
Wherever science starts, the Govern- 
ment generally follows. “Let’s face it,” 














Stormie Jones, 7, is doing well ten months after a heart-liver transplant 


by now commonplace, was Mary Chiailiana: 17, will dene the casiolel double metas next 


says Abram, “the Government will end 
up paying a major portion of the medical 
bill no matter what happens. That's the 
way Americans want it. We have never 
sold seats on a lifeboat, and I don’t think 
we're willing to start now.” Albert Jonsen, 
a professor of bioethics at the University 
of California, San Francisco, has been 
serving on a Government panel studying 
the costs of heart transplants and artificial 
hearts. Does he think the Government 
should pay? No. Does he think it will 
eventually have to pay? Yes 

“It’s disgraceful that we are not deal- 


ing with more fundamental issues than 


| these big-ticket items,” 


says Jonsen, who 
estimates the prospective costs of heart re- 
placements at $3 billion and the average 
increase in the lives of the patients at only 
three years. “There are lots of people dy- 
ing, and they are dying because they are 
not getting adequate care. But once these 
expensive Operations are available, is it 
fair to people who can’t afford them that 
_ they should die while those 
We): who can afford them live? 
“Wy 2 You can’t have that kind of 
mj unfairness. That’s why the 
3 Federal Government will be 
= pulled in.” 

$ And as it does get pulled 
Sin, many doctors hope that 
some form of public dialogue 
and debate will emerge on 
what should be done. Says 
Cardiologist Preston of Hu- 
mana’s venture into artifi- 
cial-heart surgery: “A very 
small group of people are set- 
ting a policy, establishing a 
method of practice that is 
taking an inordinate amount 
of resources without gaining 
public approval. The public 
has a right and should be in- 
volved in these decisions. 
There should be some pro- 
cess for deciding these things 
,rather than following the 
Swhims of some research 
nteam.” 

T Among all the scientific 
aanxieties, however, Prince- 
ston Economics Professor 
gUwe Reinhardt takes a de- 
€terminedly cheerful view of 
the prospects. “Where is the 
crisis?” he says. “I have yet to 
see any real signs of it.” Rein- 
hardt predicts that health- 
care costs could grow from 
the present 10.8% of G.N.P. 
to 12% or 13% before public 
opposition became serious. 
“Americans will get disillu- 


long before they are disillu- 
sioned about spending money 
for health care.” 

If any such disillusion- 
ment does come, he believes, 
the solution is to cut back not 
on advanced research but on 
overused routines: hysterectomies, annual 
X rays, marginally useful laboratory tests 
The Government is already following a 
similar line of attack for Medicare pa- 
tients by reimbursing hospitals at fixed 
rates for many medical procedures 

How high a price for modern medi- 
cine is too high a price? There is, as usual, 
no clear answer. The problem itself re- 
flects a paradox best stated by French 
Novelist André Malraux: “A human life 
is worth nothing, but nothing is worth 
a human life.” —By Otto Friedrich. 
Reported by Barbara B. Dolan/Louisville and 
Dick Thompson/San Francisco 
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High Spirits on a Plastic Pulse 


Schroeder's joviality and fast recovery astound his doctors 


The metal-and-plastic 
heart whirred and clicked 
in an eerie, mechanical 
rhythm as Dr. William 
DeVries, 40, removed the 
tracheal tube from his pa- 
uent’s throat. For the first time since his 
artificial heart had been implanted about 
36 hours earlier, William Schroeder, 52, 
could breathe on his own and speak. “Can 
I get you something to drink?” the doctor 
asked. Replied Schroeder: “I'd like a 
beer.”’ It was, DeVries admitted after- 
ward, one of the high points of the 
tension-filled hours following his sec- 
ond successful attempt to implant an 
artificial heart 
Schroeder had to settle for a glass 
of ice chips, but that did not dampen 
his spirits. Later he demanded to 
know the time. “Six o'clock,” replied 
DeVries. Schroeder looked skeptical- 
ly at the lanky surgeon who had 
saved his life, pointed to a clock on 
the wall and wagged a finger. Wrong, 
he said. The clock showed that it was 
only five minutes before the hour 
No question about it, less than two 
days after undergoing two arduous 
operations, Bill Schroeder, a retired 
Government quality-control inspec- 
tor from Jasper, Ind., was as sharp as 
a tack and feeling frisky 
By week’s end the world’s second 


78 


| id foods 
| cheese—and sipping that longed-for beer, 


recipient of an artificial heart was getting 
out of bed and sitting in a chair, eating sol- 
warm porridge and cottage 


which he promptly dubbed “the Coors 
cure.” Well-wishers had sent cases of the 
Colorado brew and other brands, in addi- 
tion to crateloads of cards, plants and bou- 
quets, even a Cabbage Patch doll. 

On Friday Schroeder tested a new 
portable power system for the artificial 
heart. For 22 minutes in the afternoon, 





Sipping a can of beer and reading | a get-well card 





Taking the “Coors cure” as an aid to recovery. 
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Carefully watched by Dr. William DeVries and applauded by the Humana medical team, William Schroeder takes his first tentative steps 


and an hour later that evening, he was free 
of the 323-lb., air-driven unit that normal- 


| ly runs the heart, and was hooked up to a 


small, 11-lb, device encased in a leather | 
shoulder bag. The portable system worked 
flawlessly though there were two breath- 
less 3-sec. intervals when the heart 
stopped beating, as technicians switched 
from one system to the other. Afterward, 
Schroeder thanked the inventor of the de- 
vice, Engineer Peter Heimes of Aachen, 
West Germany, and shook his hand. Then 
he asked for some ice cream 
Doctors at Louisville’s Humana Hos- 
pital Audubon were astounded by Schroe- | 
der’s rapid progress and by his good hu- 
mor, which, noted Dr. Allan Lansing, 
«medical director of the hospital’s 
- heart institute, “is more important in 
zhis recovery than most medicines.” 
3 Even when he was wincing in pain as 
eattendants tried to weigh him, 
«Schroeder managed to get off a one- 
Sliner. “I’m going to remember this,” 
dhe griped at the staff. “I want the 
zname of everybody in this room, 
eStarting with the big guy,” he said, 
= pointing at the 6-ft., 5-in. DeVries. In 
=the view of Schroeder’s wife of 32 
zyears, Margaret, her husband ap- | 
peared to be “more comfortable” last 
week “than he had been for months 
before the implant.” She told a news 
conference, “Once we went down to- 
ward that operating room, I was re- 
lieved because I felt that my husband 
was fading away from me, and now I 
feel I have him back again and that I 
have another chance.” 
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From the beginning, Schroeder's 
treatment seemed to go more smoothly 
than that of his predecessor, Seattle Den- 
tist Barney Clark, the world’s first recipi- 
ent ofa permanent artificial heart. Clark’s 
surgery and his 112 days of life with the 
man-made pump were fraught with life- 
and-death crises. “I felt certain that he 
would die on the operating table,” reflect- 
ed Dr. Robert Jarvik, 38, designer of the 
Jarvik-7 heart used in both patients. This 
time, he said, “I felt the opposite.” 

In Clark’s case, surgery was compli- 
cated by the fact that the heart tissue was 
so damaged by years of treatment with 
steroids that it tore like tissue paper in 
DeVries’ hands. To make matters worse, 
when the artificial heart was implanted, it 
failed to function properly, and a stand-by 
left ventricle had to be substituted. De- 
Vries felt so frustrated, he later admitted, 
that “I would have picked up the artificial 
heart and thrown it on the floor, if the 
press had not been there.” 


t n contrast, said Jarvik, Schroeder's sur- 
gery was notable for “a great feeling of 
deliberate, calm progress,” making it 
seem “almost routine.” The only difficul- 
ty came in removing the diseased heart, 
which was surrounded by a thick enve- 
lope of scar tissue, the legacy of bypass 
surgery performed less than two years 


ago. “The scarring made it difficult to 


identify structures,” explained Lansing, 
who assisted in the operation. “It’s like 
looking through a fog.” As a result, in- 
stead of taking the usual five minutes, it 
took half an hour just to extract the or- 
gan. Once that was accomplished, DeV- 
ries easily installed the Jarvik heart, using 
the technique he had practiced and 
honed on hundreds of animals. 

The first real drama of the day came 
about an hour after surgery when Schroe- 
der was suddenly jolted into conscious- 
ness and, terrified by all the activity 
around him, tried to bolt from the bed 
Doctors restrained him and increased his 
sedation. Five hours later they confronted 
a more serious problem: an alarming 
amount of fluid was building up in 
Schroeder’s chest cavity and lungs and his 
skin was turning bluish-gray, a sign that 
not enough oxygenated blood was being 
circulated. They rushed him back to the 
operating room to find that he was hem- 
orrhaging along the row of stitches con- 
necting the artificial heart to his aorta 
Doctors stanched the flow by applying 
pressure and clotting agents, but not be- 
fore Schroeder had lost a massive amount 
of blood. By the next day, however, Lan- 
sing reported that the patient was back on 
track: his blood pressure was normal, his 
heartbeat steady and, he added, “where 
his skin was cold and gray and clammy 
then, it is now warm and pink and dry.” 

It was a stunning improvement over 
Schroeder's condition before surgery. Ac- 
cording to Humana doctors, Schroeder 
has truly cheated death. Without the Sun- 
day-morning implant, he “would not have 
survived the weekend,” says DeVries. 
“Saturday night, I was very worried.” 
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The Humana surgical team during the operation to implant the 


With the mechanical heart in place, ahappy DeVries, below, talks 


. 


world’s second artificial heart 


with staff and the patient's family 




















The Utah heart-drive system, foreground, keeps alive the pulse of the recuperating Schroeder Doctor helps Schroeder hear his new heart 
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Like Clark before him, Schroeder had en- 
tered the hospital suffering from the final 
stages of cardiomyopathy, a progressive 

| weakening of the heart muscle. While the 

| cause of Clark’s condition was unknown, 

| Schroeder's was due to the most common 
form of heart disease: atherosclerosis, a 
narrowing of the arteries that chokes off 
the blood supply to the heart 


p until about two years ago, Schroeder 

had lived a normal and active life. He 
was a popular figure in Jasper, a tightly 
knit farming community of 9,900 people, 
mainly of German-Catholic heritage. His 
home—a modest, white frame house 
with yellow plastic flowers hanging on 
the door—had been his father’s before 
him; Schroeder’s two brothers, ten 
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gina but failed to check the deterioration 
of his heart; he was forced to retire from 
his job. Over the next 18 months, his con- 
dition continued to deteriorate. In June 
1983 he called together some 220 mem- 
bers of the Schroeder clan for a reunion at 
a local club. Although Schroeder played 
master of ceremonies and joked with his 
relatives, the gathering was a kind of fare- 
well party. By this autumn, the once vig- 
orous man was largely bedridden, unable 
to walk 20 ft. without chest pain and 
shortness of breath. At night, he would 
awake gasping for air 

Ordinarily a man in this condition 
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might be a candidate for a heart trans- 
plant, but Schroeder had two strikes 
against him. First, at 52, he was two years 
over the age limit set by most heart-trans- 
plant centers. Second, like 12 million other 
Americans, he suffers from diabetes, 
which is also grounds for disqualification 
“If he received a transplant, the antirejec- 
tion drugs would just throw his diabetes out 
of control,” noted Dr. J.P. Salb, the Schroe- 
ders’ family physician. It was Salb, along 
with Schroeder's cardiologist, Dr. Phillip 
Dawkins, who suggested that he look into 
the possibility of an artificial heart. By 
chance, DeVries, the only surgeon autho- 
rized by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration to implant the device, had 
moved this summer from the Univer- 
| sity of Utah Medical Center in Salt 


aunts and uncles and numerous cous- | _ HEART ') vy: Aorta \ Lake City to Humana Hospital Audu- 
ins all live within ten miles. After | WORKS « | "ay Pulmonary bon, about 70 miles east of Jasper 

graduating from Jasper High School, \ "4 Artery Almost from the moment he set 
he spent 15 years in the Air Force, 7 foot in Humana Hospital on Nov. 8 to 
serving as a flight controller, mostly | Artificial ‘ meet DeVries and Lansing, there was 
overseas. He returned to Jasper in Right F | no question about what Schroeder 
1967 to provide a more stable life for | Ventricle Right ~ wanted. He made a tape of the meet- 
his six children: Monica, 31, Melvin, | y Atrium ~~ ‘Left | ing and played it for his family the 
30, Stan, 27, Terry, 25, Cheryl, 21 and | ral ; \ Atrium next day. “We just kind of sat down 
Rod, 19 and asked, ‘Dad, what do you want to 


| He took a job as a production 
| worker at the Naval Weapons Sup- | 
port Center in nearby Crane, Ind., 
and rose to quality-control specialist 
He was active in the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees, 
eventually becoming president of the 
chapter representing Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Indiana. His former boss, 
Dick McGarvey, describes him as a 
“tough negotiator” and as “a good 
friend.’ Schroeder was also a leader 
in the Knights of Columbus, a Catho- 
lic fraternal society 
In January 1983, Schroeder’s 
busy family life and career were dis- 
rupted by a massive heart attack, 
which seriously damaged his heart 
muscle and left him crippled with an- 
| gina, or chest pain. Two months later 
| he underwent double-bypass surgery 
The operation helped relieve his an- 











1. Blood flows into atrium. 2. It enters artificial 
right ventricle through one-way valve. 3. Air, 
pumped through hose attached to external 
power supply, inflates rubber diaphragm, 


forcing blood out. 4. It passes through second 
one-way valve and into the pulmonary arteries. 
5. Oxygenated blood returns from the lungs to 
the artificial left ventricle and is pumped into the 
aorta for distribution to the rest of the body. 


do?’ recalled Margaret Schroeder 
“He said, ‘I have no other thought. I 
want to go all the way.’ " Schroeder's 
family and his clergyman supported 
his decision. Said his brother Paul 
“He had the choice between life and 
death, and he chose life.” 

Asa man in the final stages of ter- 
minal heart disease, Schroeder met 
the main criterion for receiving an ar- 
tificial heart. In addition, the patient- 
selection committee at Humana was 
impressed with what Lansing called 
his “pure, small-town, mid-America 
background” and strong family sup- 
port. They were worried, however, 
about Schroeder's secondary health 
problems. In recent months his diabe- 
tes, once controlled by diet, had be- 
come more serious and required daily 
injections of insulin. Doctors at Hu- 
mana believed the problem was relat- 
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_ Phone first. 
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Front, Left to Right: Mike Adamle, 


Andy Avalos, Linda Yu, Tim Weigel. 
Middle: John Drury, Mary Ann 
Childers, Joel Daly, Jim Rose. 
Back: Jerry Taft, Floyd Kalber, 
Steve Deshler, Joan Esposito. 


From investigations and 
political reporting to sports and 
weather. Seven’s news team 
is on the move. 

It’s earned us Emmy 
Awards. Critical acclaim. And 
more viewers every day. 

So if you aren’t watching 
us, the next move is yours. 


4,5,6 & 10 
Eyewitness 
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Here’ a great gift idea 
for everyone who loves 
a challenge! 





TIME 


The Game. 


For everyone whoen- | 
joys an exciting, fast-paced | 
question/answer game, 
TIME presents The Game. 

It’s challenging. It’s fun. 
And it's certainly not trivial. 
Because the questions 
included were drawn from 
sixty years of history covered 
in the pages of TIME. 

Here are over 8,000 
questions based on the great 
events, personalities, and 
movements of our century— 
all packed into a fast-moving, 
entertaining board game. 

And the whole family 
can enjoy The Game, be- 
cause it includes a special set 
of questions for children. 
The Game is available now 
at fine stores that cater 
to inquiring minds. Or order 
yours today. Call toll-free 
800-828-6211 (In New York, 
800-462-6432). 
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quartz timepieces. Unfailing Swiss accuracy meets fastidious 
Dunhill design. Result: a watch for all time 
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There is only one 
other 35mm program 
camera that 1s giééeamt 


made as well Has 
as this one. SS 
And that camera 
costs four times as 
much and cant do half 


the things that the new 


Olympus OM-2S 
Program camera can. 







Go to your dealer. Ask to see the world’s most offers any of these advantages, the new Olympus 
expensive program camera and the new Olympus OM-2S Program offers them all. 
OM-2S Program. Which is astounding in a camera that’s over a 

Ask which one accepts over 300 lenses and quarter lighter, and smaller than the most expensive 
system components for possibilities impossible to program camera in the world. 
outgrow. And roughly a quarter of its cost. 

Ask which one automatically fine-tunes exposure For details, see your Olympus dealer. Or write 
during exposure, with and without flash, for pictures Olympus, Dept.20, Woodbury, NY 11797. In Canada: 
other programs can’t capture. W. Carsen Co. Ltd., Toronto. 


Ask which one brings true spot metering to manual 
mode for creative control you’ve never before known. Ol YM PUS 
As you'll see, while no other program camera 


There is no longer a choice. 


ed to infections in six of his teeth and in his 
gallbladder, which was inflamed by the 
presence of gallstones. Before the implant 
could be approved, these sources of infec- 
tion had to be removed. The teeth were 
pulled and, just eight days before the im- 
plant, Schroeder, despite his fragile heart, 
underwent surgery to remove the gall- 
stones. His need for insulin promptly de- 
clined, and the hospital gave the go-ahead 
for the artificial heart. 


Ss chroeder and his family were made 
well aware of the risks of the proce- 
dure in a 17-page consent form spelling 
out in detail everything that could go 
wrong. The document had been expanded 
since the days of Barney Clark to include 
the medical problems that Clark had suf- 
fered, including brain seizures and serious 
depression. The last was included because 
Clark had complained to psychiatrists 
that he wanted to die, that his “mind was 
shot” and that he found it enormously dis- 
appointing to wake up and find that he 
was still alive with the artificial heart 
pounding away in his chest. DeVries re- 
vealed last week that before Clark’s sur- 
gery, a group of doctors had actually tried 
to talk their patient out of the operation as 
a means of testing his will. “We didn’t do 
that this time,” said DeVries. But doctors 
did describe the risks to Schroeder in 
what DeVries termed “very graphic lan- 
guage such as ‘becoming a vegetable.’ ” 
Schroeder, like Clark before him, re- 
mained devoutly willing. “I trust you,” he 
told DeVries just before surgery. None- 
theless, he was prepared to die and re- 
ceived the last rites of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church from a home-town priest the 
night before the implant operation 

DeVries had waited nearly two years 
for a second opportunity to implant the 
artificial heart. The long delay tried his 
patience. “It was very frustrating to me to 
have patients who might die while I have 
that thing sitting on the shelf,” the sur- 
geon told a reporter last January. Because 
of the medical problems that Barney 
Clark had experienced, both the FDA and 
the University of Utah hospital where the 
first implant surgery was performed 
wanted to reconsider any further use of 
the device. DeVries pressed both hospital 
and agency for permission to use the heart 
in a somewhat healthier patient than 
Clark, who had suffered from both lung 
and heart disease. It was not until June of 
this year that the FDA finally consented, 
allowing a total of six implants on healthi- 
er patients. Meanwhile, the University of 
Utah had authorized only one operation, 
a decision that infuriated DeVries and 
was partly responsible for his decision to 
move on to Louisville. 

The forthright and unconventional 
DeVries had spent virtually his entire ca- 
reer at the University of Utah. Born in 
Brooklyn, the son of a doctor and a nurse, 
he had moved to Ogden, Utah, asan infant 
after his father’s death in World War II 
DeVries attended medical school at the 
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state university and became interested in 
the artificial heart after accidentally wan- 
dering into a lecture by Dr. Willem Kolff, 
the Dutch-born doctor who founded 
Utah’s artificial-organ program. After the 
lecture, DeVries asked Kolff for a job. 
“What's your name?” the distinguished 
doctor asked him. “When I told him,” De- 
Vries recalls, “he said, ‘That’sa good Dutch 
name. You're hired.” The surgeon’s move 
from a university hospital to the profit- 
making institution in Louisville was criti- 
cized by his peers. It also forced him to up- 
root his brood of seven children and leave 
behind his beloved Rocky Mountain ski 
slopes. Nonetheless, DeVries expresses no 
regrets about coming to Humana: “I have 
been able to set up this project exactly the 
way I wanted to, and what's more impor- 
tant, I have been able to select the patient 
without consideration of whether he can 


which is a greater problem for diabetics, 
or about a breakdown in the equipment 
“We live on the edge of possible disaster 
at any time,” he said. By applying the les- 
sons learned from Barney Clark, DeVries 
hopes that certain earlier calamities can 
be avoided. For example, because Clark’s 
brain seizures were attributed to the sud- 
den increase in blood circulation follow- 
ing surgery, doctors are taking a more 
gradual approach to increasing Schroe- 
der’s heart rate. In addition, since one of 
the valves used in Clark’s heart broke two 
weeks after the heart was implanted, 
Schroeder's heart contains valves of a dif- 
ferent make, which, DeVries says, are 
“substantially stronger.” 

A few other changes in equipment 
have been made: the heart's drive system, 
though still unwieldy, is 52 lbs. lighter 
than it was two years ago. Better yet, the 


A tired but triumphant DeVries relaxes in Humana office after his historic heart implant 





Success after two years of having “that thing sitting on the shelf.” 


pay his bill,” said DeVries last week. 

Indeed, for Schroeder, a man of mod- 
est means, cost has not been an issue. Hu- 
mana paid for the $15,500 Jarvik-7 heart 
and its drive system. They also provided 
free rooms at the hospital for the entire 
Schroeder family. Should Schroeder be- 
come well enough to leave the hospital, 
Humana plans to give him use of a spe- 
cially designed house, with a built-in air 
system for his heart. Throughout, Hu- 
mana has spared no expense and taken no 
risks. Because security had been a prob- 


| lem during the Clark case—two artificial 


hearts were stolen from DeVries’ office— 
the hospital has posted four uniformed 
guards on Schroeder's floor, one directly 
outside his room, Concerned about the 
strain of the patient’s long hospitalization 
and the intense media coverage, Humana 
is providing his family with instruction in 
“stress management.” 

For Schroeder's doctors there is much 
stress ahead as they worry about their pa- 
tient’s survival. DeVries told reporters last 
week that he will worry for as long as 


Schroeder lives about the risk of infection, 


new portable pump system may eventual- 
ly free Schroeder from the contraption for 
several hours every day. “I think it’s the 
beginning of the end of the view of the ar- 
tificial heart as a cumbersome device that 
doesn’t give people the type of life they 
really need,” observed Jarvik after the 
first successful use of the device. Accord- 
ing to Jarvik, other improvements in the 
technology are on the horizon. The cur- 
rent heart, which weighs three-quarters of 
a pound, is too large to fit in most wom- 
en’s smaller chest cavities; its successor, 
the Jarvik-8, will ultimately be available 
in more than one size, including a stream- 
lined model for people with small frames 

DeVries wistfully expressed the hope 
last week that his patient would be home 
for Christmas, although he quickly ac- 
knowledged that it was “very, very un- 
realistic.” For the Schroeders, every 
extra heartbeat was gift enough. “It’s 
different, but at least it’s beating. and I can 
feel it.” said his wife Margaret. Added 
their son Melvin: “He's just the old Dad 
again.” ~ By Claudia Wallis. Reported by 
Barbara B. Dolan/Louisville 
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Earning Profits, Saving Lives 


Humana offers proof that health is a sound investment 


The sight of William 
Schroeder joking with his 
family last week was the 
best possible advertise- 
ment not just for the mir- 
acles of science but for 
Humana, the investor-owned medical 
conglomerate. In the fast-growing U.S. 
health care industry, investor-owned 
companies are challenging nonprofit or- 
ganizations and community hospitals fora 
greater share of the nearly $1 billion-a- 
day business. Profitmaking companies 
now Own or manage more than 20% of all 
U.S. hospitals, double the percentage 
of five years ago. Moreover, they are 
moving rapidly into affiliated areas 
such as health maintenance organi- 
zations, satellite clinics and surgical- 
equipment firms 
Humana (fiscal-year 1984 reve- 
nues: $2.6 billion) is the most aggres- 
sive of the companies that believe 
medicine is a calling for businessmen 
as well as doctors. But though it has 
91 hospitals in 22 states and three for- 
eign countries, Humana is not the 
largest hospital chain. Still bigger, for 
example, is Hospital Corp. of Ameri- 
ca (estimated 1984 revenues: $4.2 bil- 
lion). Last year Humana had profits 
of $193 million, up from $41 million 
in 1979 
Two Louisville lawyers, David 
Jones and Wendell Cherry, started 
Humana in 1962 with one Kentucky 
nursing home and $1,000 of borrowed 
money. Their business strategy was 
to bring innovative management 
| techniques to a field noted more for 
compassion than cost efficiency. Says 
Cherry: “When I started to talk with 
physicians about what we were do- 
ing—marketing to the customer 
some didn’t like the word customer.” 

Known as Heritage House of America 
at first, the company by 1968 had ten nurs- 
ing homes and revenues of $4.8 million 
That year Jones and Cherry realized that 
hospitals were earning six times as much 
per patient as nursing homes because of 
Medicare and Medicaid reimbursements, 
so they built their first hospital. In 1968 
the company made its first public stock of- 

| fering at $8 a share. 

In 1972 Humana sold its nursing 
homes, then numbering 41, for $14 million 
in order to concentrate on hospitals. Jones 
and Cherry at the time were buying a hos- 
pital a month, mostly from groups of doc- 
tors. Investor-owned hospitals were not a 
new phenomenon; doctors had been run- 
ning them for decades. What was new was 
the idea of linking them in large chains 

Today Humana has general hospitals 
from Geneva to Anchorage. Though 
Jones, 52, and Cherry, 49, resist the no- 
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| tion that their chain was modeled on the 


McDonald’s restaurant company, the two 
corporations are based on similar retail 
philosophies. Humana’s guidelines: con- 
sistency, quality and high-volume, afford- 
able care 

The company has used sales tech- 
niques, including advertising, promotion 
and market research, that are familiar to 
business, but that were often foreign to 
health care. Dr. William VonderHaar, a 
former director of Humana’s health ser- 
vices division, was impressed by the 
chain’s managers: “They are amazing to 


watch. If they open a facility in, say, 
Columbus, Ohio, they might initially plan 
to have 25 patients a day and after six 
months so many more. And they always 


come out within plus or minus two 
patients.” Like Federal Express and 
AT&T, Humana stresses experience 


and reliability in its advertisements. In 
one television commercial for an insur- 
ance program that it markets, a salesman 
representing the competition tap-dances 
across a personnel manager's desk. Mor- 
al: while most health care programs offer 
a song and dance, Humana delivers 


ndeed, the company produced results 

last year when it took over management 
responsibilities for the money-losing Uni- 
versity of Louisville medical school com- 
plex. Humana introduced a strategy to cut 
costs and still boost quality. A survey of 
staff physicians showed that lab tests were 





Jones and Cherry: treating patients as valued customers 
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being ordered in triplicate because the 
doctors doubted the reliability of the re- 
sults. In response, Humana upgraded lab 
equipment, increased staff training and es- 
tablished tough quality-control proce- 
dures. Doctors are now satisfied with sin- 
gle tests in most cases. The company also 
reduced hospital staff costs 17% by using 
flexible work schedules to adjust employ- 
ees’ hours for fluctuations in the number of 
patients. By the end of the first year, Hu- 
mana showed earnings of $1.1 million on 
the complex. Under the provisions of its 
contract, the company gave $220,000 of its | 
profits to the university. 

Having earned a reputation for effi- 
cient management, Humana is striving to 
be a pacesetter in patient care. During the 
past two years, the firm has opened eleven 
Centers of Excellence, clinics that com- 
_ bine research, teaching and state-of- 
-the-art treatment in different medi- 
zcal specialties. When Olympic Gold 
: Medal Gymnast Mary Lou Retton 
ssuffered a knee problem just two 

months before the Los Angeles 
Games last summer, physicians 
at Humana’s Richmond orthopedic 
center performed arthroscopic sur- 
gery to remove two small pieces of 
cartilage. Other centers focus on ob- 
stetrics and gynecology (Tampa), 
burn treatment (Augusta, Ga.) and 
diabetes (San Antonio). | 
Humana also aims to satisfy sim- 
pler medical needs. Since 1981 it has 
opened 80 neighborhood facilities 
under the name MedFirst. These 
small clinics perform procedures that 
do not demand hospitalization. Ex- 
amples: fixing broken noses, wrap- 
ping sprained ankles, treating minor 
burns or lacerations. Patients like the 
centers because they are convenient- 
ly located on street corners and in 
shopping malls, and are open on 
weekends and in the evenings. By 
next September, there will be 120 | 
more MedFirst offices | 
Last year Humana launched an 
insurance plan for companies as a | 
way of boosting business in its hospitals 
Humana Care Plus guarantees employers 
that their medical costs will rise no faster 
than the Consumer Price Index for at least 
four years. Health care prices are current- 
ly rising more than twice as fast as the CPI 
Employees enrolled in the insurance plan 
can use any hospital, but the deductibles 
they pay will be lowest if they choose a Hu- 
mana facility. More than 200 companies 
and organizations have enrolled about | 
65,000 people in the program. 

One difference between nonprofit | 
hospitals and companies like Humana is 
that the large chains usually make better | 
use of cost-cutting measures, including 
centralized billing and inventory controls. 
They can get the benefits of economies of 
scale by buying bandages and other sup- 
plies in huge volumes at discount prices 
Profitmaking hospitals have no monopoly 
on cost-effective management, but they 
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have more incentives. Says Humana 
Chairman Jones: “Making a profit is nev- 
er an end. It’s a requirement. Any hospi- 
tal has the same opportunity we do.” 
Investor-owned corporations also 
have advantages in raising money. As 
medicine has become more capital inten- 
sive with the influx of expensive high-tech- 
nology devices, hospital administrators 
have had to look for new sources of fund- 
ing. Industry experts estimate that U.S. 
hospitals will spend about $163 billion on 
plant and equipment in the 1980s. Tradi- 


py, tax-exempt bonds and public subsidies, 
are no longer enough. For-profit hospitals 
with good balance sheets, however, can 
raise money by selling stock. 

Humana’s heart program is an exam- 
ple of how a corporation can use its 
resources to develop a new field of 
medicine. Its Heart Institute had 
been open less than a year when the 
company decided in June to work 
on the mechanical heart. Institute 
Director Allan Lansing, an open- 
heart surgeon, had told Jones that 
Dr. William DeVries, who per- 
formed the first permanent artifi- 
cial-heart implant, on Barney 
Clark at the University of Utah in 
1982, might be willing to come to 
Louisville to pursue his research. 

With Jones’ support, Lansing 
courted DeVries as ardently as any 
coach ever wooed an All-Stars 
pitcher or a Super Bow! quarter- 
back. Lansing said that DeVries 
would benefit from a substantial 
clinical practice and a first-rate 
surgical support team. To helpcon- 
vince DeVries, Humana flew him 
and his wife to Louisville. Ata din- 
ner on the porch of Lansing’s 
home, Jones asked DeVries, “How 
many hearts do you need to find out 
ifit works? Would ten be enough?” 
As a flabbergasted DeVries indi- 
cated that ten would be good, Jones 
added, “If ten’s enough, we'll give 
you 100.” That sealed the deal. The 
research physician's dream of hav- 
ing ample resources and a free 
hand had come true. Says Jones: 
“Dr. Lansing told us that Dr. DeVries was 
unhappy because he had to spend so much 
time fund raising. I told Dr. Lansing we 
could handle that problem easily.” 

The unprecedented offer, and DeVries’ 
acceptance, shook the hospital communi- 
ty. Some medical researchers are merely 
envious, but others have a variety of rea- 
sons for concern. “There is a significant 
anti-Humana feeling out there,” says 
Nolen Allen, former chairman of the 
University of Louisville hospital. “But it 
is not just Humana. Doctors sense that 
they are losing control of medical care 
and that hospital administrators and 
companies are taking over. At one time, 
the doctors were kings. That may not be 
true any more; they are becoming more 
like employees.” Agrees VonderHaar: 
“Its the same fear the mom-and-pop 
grocery stores had when Krogers came 
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to town. And I guess they were right.” 

Administrators of academic research 
programs are worried about a brain drain. 
If star doctors and grant winners like 
DeVries can be lured away by conglomer- 
ates, what will keep the younger research- 
ers in the universities? Says Dr. Don 
E. Detmer, vice president of health sci- 
ences at the University of Utah: “There’s 
no question that if a place like Humana 
goes after our programs, we can’t com- 
pete.” Academics also wonder if the will- 
ingness of corporations like Humana to 
invest in research will make it harder for 
schools to win public funding. They fear 
that state legislatures and federal agencies 
may become more reluctant to spend lim- 
ited resources for projects that could 
be done by profitmaking companies. 
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Humana prepared for its first artifi- 
cial implant with a promotion campaign 
as elaborate as one that General Motors 
might use for launching a new model. Be- 
fore the Schroeder operation, Humana 
public relations specialists consulted with 
officials at the University of Utah on the 
press interest that might be expected. The 
company rented space for a press head- 
quarters in the Commonwealth Conven- 
tion Center in downtown Louisville and 
produced seven informational videotapes 
about the operation. 

There is no question that Humana’s 
financing will give the field of heart- 
implant research a major boost. Federal 
health care officials welcomed the compa- 
ny’s plans. Said Carolyne Davis, chief of 
the Health Care Financing Administra- 
tion, which directs the Medicare and 
Medicaid programs: “Given the country’s 
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limited health care dollars, it is important 
that we have medical research done in the 
private as well as the public sector.” 

Even so, some doctors believe that 
mixing the profit motive with the Hippo- 
cratic oath is a poor way to provide medi- 
cal care. Dr. Arnold Relman, editor of the 
New England Journal of Medicine, criti- 
cizes companies like Humana, saying that 
they are “industrializing medical care” 
and are more interested in turning a profit 
than providing health services. Relman 
argues that the chains will eliminate nec- 
essary medical programs rather than take 
a loss on them. 

Others, though, say that this position is, 
well, Hippo-critical. They point out that 
doctors, as some of the best-paid profes- 
sionals in America, can hardly contend 
that they have not profited from 
medicine. Princeton Economist 
Uwe Reinhardt, who is participat- 
ing in a study of for-profit health 
care, says thatso far he has not seen 
much difference between the be- 
havior of commercial and non- 
profit hospitals. Says he: “Hiring 
big names is good business and 
good academics. It’s one way to 
achieve a certain luster. DeVries 
and the artificial heart give Hu- 
mana legitimacy in the medical 
world and put its name before pro- 
spective patients. Nonprofit insti- 
tutions have always done this.” 

Relman_ believes that for- 
profit hospitals skim paying 
patients from the community, de- 
priving other institutions of need- 
ed revenues and leaving the poor 
for the nonprofits to worry about. 
There is some evidence to support 
this charge. Investor-owned hos- 
pital chains generally follow a 
policy of sending indigent patients 
to nearby community hospitals 
when possible. Humana Spokes- 
man Robert Irvine points out that 
people who cannot pay are not 
turned away from the University 
of Louisville facility, but defends 
the right of the firm’s other hospi- 
tals to refer indigents to nonprofit 
and community institutions. Says 
he: “We're paying money through our 
taxes Lo support those hospitals. Those be- 
ing paid to do it should be the ones to 
handle it.” 

While doctors and hospital adminis- 
trators debate the ethics and merits of 
for-profit medical care, Wall Street con- 
siders it a good investment. John Hilde- 
long, an analyst for Dillon, Read, calls 
Humana an “attractive long-term” stock. 
Merrill Lynch is bullish on the whole 
medical field. Says one of its top stock 
market strategists: “The health business 
is bound to be good. People want good 
medical care, and there will always be a 
demand for the services that health care 
corporations provide.” For Humana, that 
sounds like a prescription for continued 
healthy profits. — By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Teresa Barker/Louisville and 


Peter Stoler/New York 
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CIA vs. ABC 


Trying to punish a network 


he two-part investigation, broadcast | 


to viewers of ABC’s World News To- 
night last September, was bizarre by any 
measure. Scott Barnes, who has some- 
limes presented himself as a “paramili- 
lary expert,” claimed he had taken a job as 
a prison guard in 1983 at the request of the 
CIA to watch Ronald Rewald, a Honolulu 
investment counselor who is under indict- 
ment for defrauding approximately 400 
investors of $22 million. Barnes said that 
the CIA then told him, “We gotta take him 
out.” According to the ABC show, 
Rewald’s company had provided cover for 
several CIA operations, including the ar- 
rangement of secret arms shipments to 
Syria and Taiwan. The CIA denied the sto- 
ry, and two weeks ago ABC issued a “clari- 
fication.” Barnes had refused to take a lie- 
detector test, said ABC Anchor Peter 
Jennings, and checking showed that his 
“charges cannot be substantiated and we 
have no reason to doubt the CIA's denial.” 

ABC’s statement has not satisfied the 
intelligence agency. which took the un- 
precedented step of filing a complaint 
with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. The CIA charged that ABC violat- 
ed the FCC’s Fairness Doctrine by broad- 
casting “outlandish statements” in 
“reckless disregard for the truth.” (The 
fairness regulation requires that broad- 
casters “afford reasonable opportunity for 
the presentation of contrasting view- 
points.) The CIA took the unusual action 
because the Supreme Court has indicated 
that federal agencies cannot sue news or- 
ganizations for libel. In its complaint the 
CIA asked that the FCC order ABC to re- 
tract “all false allegations.” and that it 
consider not renewing the licenses of the 
stations the network owns. 

Determining the truth of the ABC story 
may prove difficult because the CIA's link 
with Rewald is murky. At the agency’s re- 
quest, a U.S. district-court judge in Hawaii 
has sealed all documents in a federal pro- 
ceeding involving the investment counsel- 
or on the grounds of national security. CIA 
Spokeswoman Kathy Pherson says flatly 
of Barnes: “The CIA has never had any re- 
lationship” with him. 

More troubling to lawyers is a constitu- 
tional question: whether the Government 
can penalize allegedly false criticism of one 
of its operations by withdrawing the li- 
cense of a station. Declares First Amend- 
ment Expert James Goodale of New York 
University Law School: “The approach by 
the CIA is heavyhanded and shows that it 
doesn’t understand the law.” Lawyer 
Floyd Abrams, who represents the media 





in many First Amendment cases. agrees, | 


saying. “The remedy for the CIA is to par- 
ticipate in controversy and discussion in 
the court of public opinion.” = 
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Truths Heard and Unheard 


n his first day on the witness stand, General William C. Westmoreland de- 

scribed how he made frequent visits to his field commanders in Viet Nam to 
hear their briefings and get firsthand impressions. He used the word briefings as 
an old soldier would, perhaps not even aware of its connection to his $120 million 
libel suit against CBS. For briefings are also what journalism is about—gathering 
facts, asking questions and then briefing a public that hasn’t the time or the pa- 
tience to hear it all. 

Did CBs choose unfairly to prove a thesis when it reduced hours of taped inter- 
views to make a 90-min. Viet Nam documentary in which General Westmore- 
land came off looking bad? In a paneled and marbled federal courtroom in Man- 
hattan, television screens are arrayed so that judge, jury, lawyers and spectators 
can see replays of what CBS chose and what it disregarded. This unusual behind- 
the-scenes look at the editing process disturbs the press—reporters think they 
should be judged by their printed stories, not by their notes; television producers 
by the footage they used, not by rejected outtakes. Back in 1964 the Supreme 
Court ruled, in a case that the press hailed as a great victory, that a public figure 
suing for libel must prove not 
only that a statement was false 
but that it was made knowing it 
to be false “or with reckless dis- 
regard of whether it was false 
or not.” But how else can one 
tell whether the writer or editor 
knew something to be false 
without knowing what was in 
his mind, or knowing what he 
had to goon? And thus the New 
York Times Co. vs. Sullivan de- 
cision of 1964, which was never 
intended to do the press a fa- 
vor—il was meant to ensure 
that public debate should be 
“uninhibited, robust and wide- 
open”—has since been giving 
the press a lot of trouble. Law- 
yers can now call up notes, unused film and memos to ask a witness why he chose 
One quote and not another, and to attack each choice as prejudiced. 

Selection itself is no proof of bias, it is merely a necessity: the millions of words 
a newspaper receives must be reduced to the thousands it prints; hours of tape 
must be fitted to the time constraint of a half-hour news program. The bias, if 
there is one, is less apt to be in ideology than in choosing what will most interest 
the audience or document the thesis the journalist has found in the material. 

CBS finds itself with several awkward problems, whether or not Westmore- 
land can prove that he was libeled. In his recent autobiography, Mike Wallace 
describes how as a young actor and talk-show host turned interviewer he first de- 
veloped his talent for skewering his subjects. Among other techniques, “we used 
searching, tight close-ups to record the tentative glances, the nervous tics, the 
beads of perspiration.” This is how many viewers will remember Wallace's devas- 
tating questioning of Westmoreland. When that Viet Nam program was first crit- 
icized, CBS commendably ordered up its own in-house critique, which, though 
standing by the program, found it seriously flawed. That report later had to be 
turned over to the opposing lawyer. When courts permit libel lawyers to pry so 
deeply into the news-gathering process, the press is tempted to operate like a fly- 
by-night bookie, keeping no records that might later embarrass it. This is a clum- 
sy way to do business. But it is a lesson the press itself has already taught public of- 
ficials, who find their most confidential memos later made public, and then 
spread over the front pages, under the Freedom of Information Act. 

The final irony is that CBS is being sued for doing what CBs itself first accused 
Westmoreland of doing. CBS said that in Westmoreland’s briefings of the Penta- 
gon and the President, the general kept from them, with doctored figures, the true 
state of affairs in Viet Nam. Now in court Westmoreland seeks to prove that CBS 
knowingly distorted the record in the case it made about him. As the costly trial 
unfolds, the reputations of both are being damaged. 


Westmoreland close-up on CBS 
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A sensation beyond the ordinary. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined © 1984 84WTCo. 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health Milds Kings, 11 mg. “tar”, 0 .8 mg. nicotine; Filter Kings, 17 mg. “tar”, 
1.1 mg. nicotine ay. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar. ‘84. 





What world-famous cruise ship relies 








The Love Boat. Operated by Princess Cruises, Inc 


Motorola is a world leader in advanced electronics for 
memory, logic and voice and data communications 
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Eighteen Ways to 
Improve the Quality 





At Uniden,’ weve been 
making peoples conversa- 
tions sound better for almost 
two decades. 

And as you might suspect, 
weve gotten pretty good at it. 
Which is why, for example, 
were the world’s largest 
maker of cordless phones. 
And why we have one of the 
widest ranges of corded 
phones and answering 
machines to choose from. 

To see just how much better 
a conversation can be, you 
need only look at the conve- 
nience features we offer. 
Depending on which of our 
eight cordless models you 
choose, you can get anything 
from memory dialing and 
MCI/Sprint* compatibility to 


©1964 UNIDEN CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 

* Sprint is a registered trademark of 
General Telephone and Electromes. 
Nat all Uricer® products are hearing 
ad Compatibhe 


of Your Conversations. 


16/49 MHz SERIES 





speakerphones and select- 
able security codes. And 
unlike some cordless phones, 
ours make use of the latest 
FCC-certified 46/49 MHz 
channels for reduced inter- 
ference. Weve even pioneered 
a pleasant ring that has the 
ability to grab your attention. .. 
without jangling your nerves. 


For those who prefer a tradi- 


tional phone, we also make 
eight different corded models 
.. with everything from 
MCI/Sprint* access and 
memory storage to 
speakerphones and 
built-in answering 
machines. One of 

our answering 
machines 










Jack Nicklaus 

















even has optional dictation 
accessories. 

Naturally, all our phones 
and answering machines ben- 
efit from our single-minded 
devotion to dependability. 

See all the latest Uniden* 
telephones and answering 
machines soon. Theyre a 
great way to make a good con- 
versation that much better. 

Uniden Corporation of 
America, 200 Park Avenue, 
New York, New York 10166. 
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Powerful Pitch for the Humanities 





ur he purpose of a college education 
was once to enlarge and illuminate 
| one’s life,” declared William J. Bennett, 
chairman of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, last week. But according 
toa toughly worded N.E.H. document just 
released over Bennett’s signature, that 
high purpose is all but abandoned. The 
study, titled 7o Reclaim a Legacy: A Re- 
port on the Humanities in Higher Educa- 
tion, offers persuasive evidence that the 
humanities “have lost their central place 
in the undergraduate curriculum.” At too 
many campuses, the report asserts, stu- 
dents are hustling through a “self-service 


Bennett: living testimony to the legacy 


cafeteria” of unrelated courses, not with 
the purpose of becoming illuminated but, 
says Bennett, “just to get a job.” 

Among the N.E.H. findings, assem- 
bled by Bennett and a distinguished 31- 
member panel of scholars and other au- 
thorities on education: 
> “A student can obtain a bachelor’s de- 
gree from 75% ofall American colleges and 
universities without having studied Euro- 


studied American literature or history; and 
from 86% without having studied the civili- 
zations of classical Greece and Rome.” 
> “Fewer than half of all colleges and 
universities now require foreign language 
study for the bachelor’s degree, down 
from nearly 90% in 1966.” 
>» “Since 1970 the number of majors in 
English has declined by 57%, in philoso- 
phy by 41%, in history by 62% and in 
modern language by 50%.” 

Furthermore, a large number of top 
professors are concentrating on narrow, 
specialized fields of learning, delegating 
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pean history; from 72% without having | 


| A scholarly panel calls for a return of culture to the curriculum 


the teaching of residual first- and second- 
year humanities courses to “underpaid 
flunkies,” eg., graduate students and 
part-time instructors. The overall conse- 
quence, claims the study, is that millions 


| of students have been coming out of col- 








lege “lacking even the most rudimentary 
knowledge, about the .. . foundations of 
their nation and their civilization.” 

Bennett’s scathing report, coming 
only a month after a much broader cri- 
tique by the National Institute of Educa- 
tion on the decline of U.S. undergraduate 
learning, lays particular blame for the hu- 
manities’ low estate upon “those of us 
whose business it is to educate these stu- 
dents.” The academic concession to stu- 
dent pressures for so-called relevance or 
job-related courses is branded “‘a failure of 
nerve and faith on the part of many col- 
lege faculties and administrators.” 

The N.E.H. prescription for this deep 
malaise is a reshaping of “undergraduate 
curricula based on a clear vision of what 
constitutes an educated person.” The 
Bennett report makes plain its own vision: 
the humanities restored as the centerpiece 
of a full four-year curriculum. Among 
the other recommendations: substantial 
course work on the evolution of Western 
civilization; “a careful reading” of master- 
works of English, American and Europe- 
an literature; a sound grasp of the “most 
significant ideas and debates in the histo- 
ry of philosophy”; “demonstrable profi- 
ciency in a foreign language.” 

At colleges and universities, initial re- 
actions to the report have been positive— 
interspersed with some perceptive demur- 
rers. Chancellor Clifton Wharton Jr. of 
the State University of New York, for ex- 
ample, considers student worries about 
future jobs to be entirely legitimate. The 
difficulty, as he sees it, is “in providing job 
skills and occupational mobility and at 
the same time providing a broad general 
education and doing it all in four years.” 

Though the colleges were unlikely to 
come up with any quick solutions, there 
were signs last week that Bennett himself 
might soon show how a student in the hu- 
manities can find a good job after gradua- 
tion. In the wake of his strong report, 
some Washington insiders claim that 
Bennett has a lock on the position of Sec- 
retary of Education, left open by the an- 


| nounced resignation of T.H. Bell. Bennett 


insists that there is “no connection” be- 
tween the study and the secretaryship, 
adding, “It would break my heart if it 
were read that way.” On the other hand 
no one, including Humanist Bennett, 
claimed he would be brokenhearted if he 
got the job. —By Ezra Bowen. Reported 
by Patricia Delaney/Washington 
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SAVE 50% ON 
GREAT OPERAS BY 


SPECIAL OFFER 


4-RECORD SET 
ONLY $14 


plus shipping and handling 


Here's your last chance to acquire 
nearly four hours of thrilling high- 
lights from Verdi's masterworks at a 
bargain price. Never available in 
stores, this four-record set was sold 
by mail for $29.95 plus shipping and 
handling. Now you can own it for 
less than $4 per record—50% off the 
regular price. 

Operas in the set are: Rigoletto, 
starring Sutherland, Milnes and 
Pavarotti; // Trovatore, with Tebaldi, 
Simionato and Del Monaco; Aida, 
sung by Price, Vickers and Merrill 
and Otello, with Scotto, Domingo 
and Milnes. And, with each slipcased, 
factory-sealed album, you'll receive a 
full-color booklet with librettos. 

Supplies are limited and will be 
quickly exhausted at this low price: 
just $14.95 plus $2.50 shipping and 
handling. So order today to ensure 
yourself of a copy. 


VISA and MasterCard holders 


CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-621-8200 
(In Illinois: 1-800-972-8302) 
Or send check or money order for $14.95 
plus $2.50 shipping and handling, 
a total of $17.45° to: 
TIME-LIFE RECORDS 
541N. Fairbanks Court 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
All orders subject to approval. Available only in U.S.A. Please 
allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. *Residents of the following states 
please add applicable sales tax: CA, DC, IL IN, MJ, MN, NY, VA 
© 1984 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC 
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Murphy leading Reinhold’s escape from respectability in Beverly Hills Cop 


Eddie Goes to Lotusland 


— 





BEVERLY HILLS COP Directed by Martin Brest; Screenplay b y Daniel Petrie Jr. 


etective Axel Foley (Eddie Murphy) 

has just been busted for disturbing the 
affluence of Beverly Hills; a few moments 
before, some bad guys had shattered deco- 
rum and a plate-glass window by heaving 
him through the latter. Now Axel, who 
hails from Detroit, where the fuzz’s lot is 
mostly scuzz, looks wonderingly around. 
“This is the cleanest and nicest police car 
I've ever been in in my life,” he murmurs. 
“This thing’s nicer than my apartment.” 
Very politely he requests the arresting of- 
ficers to pull over if they just happen to 
spol any movie stars on the way to the sta- 
tion house. 

Nor is that the end of the astonish- 
ments visited upon him while using some 
vacation time to investigate the murder of 
his best old friend. In Beverly Hills, in ad- 
dition to your Miranda rights, you are ap- 
parently entitled to be addressed as “sir” 
until you are proved guilty and to be in- 
terrogated by a policeman wearing a 
scrupulously buttoned three-piece suit. It 
comes as a relief to Axel when a question- 
er gives him a sneak punch in the gut. He 
takes it as a signal that the traditional 
basics of police work have not been en- 
tirely forgotten among the boutiques and 
the Mercedes 

Beverly Hills Cop is a comedy of mu- 
tual dismay, in which Axel’s culture 
shock over the way his West Coast col- 
leagues gumshoe through Lotusland is 
matched by their outraged puzzlement 
over how to handle a streetwise hipster for 
whom anarchy is both a way of life and an 
investigative technique. Were Eddie Mur- 
phy absent from this movie one might de- 
cry its ambling and the failure of writer 
and director to develop out of a fertile 
premise either a well-twisted mystery or 
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some truly wild comic turns. But Murphy 
is very much present, and it could be ar- 
gued that their task was not so much to 
provide a taut story line as to create a 
cheerful climate where his marvelous tal- 
ent and his compelling yet gracefully stat- 
ed energy could sprout in all directions, 

In this they have succeeded wonder- 
fully. See Eddie pretend he is a very impor- 
tant journalist, terrorizing a snooty hotel 
into giving him a room despite his lack ofa 
reservation. See him, a moment later, im- 
personate a delivery boy soft-shoeing his 
way past a wary receptionist. And watch 
closely, for in the wink ofa camera's eye he 
is going to be a furious Customs inspector 
whose bite is worse than his bark. Or a ho- 
mosexual lisping his way past a posh club's 
maitre d’ with a particularly mad inven- 
tion. Murphy exudes the kind of cheeky, 
cocky charm that has been missing from 
the screen since Cagney was a pup, snarl- 
ing his way out of the ghetto. But as befits a 
manchild of the soft-spoken ‘80s, there is 
an insinuating sweetness about the heart 
that is always visible on the sleeve of Mur- 
phy’s habitual sweatshirt. It is discernible 
not only by adolescent females but by case- 
hardened critics as well. 

Since it is almost impossible to take 
the screen from him, one must pause to 
salute Judge Reinhold, who wins a couple 
of scenes on counterpunching jabs as the 
most innocent of Beverly Hills cops, and 
Bronson Pinchot, who scores a knock- 
down as Serge, an art-gallery assistant 
trying to fight his way to elegance through 
a Mexican accent as impenetrably thick 
as the jungles of Yucatan. All the other 
actors are amiable and professional but 
essentially just along for a larky ride on a 
very likable vehicle. —By Richard Schickel 




















Good Time 


CITY HEAT 

Directed by Richard Benjamin 
Screenplay by Sam O. Brown 
and Joseph C. Stinson 





eanwhile, back in 1933... 

Prohibition is winding down. The 
Marx Brothers are winding up (a clip from 
Horse Feathers appears in City Heat). And 
down streets variously garish, mean and 
vigorously peopled by Richard Benjamin 
in his richest directorial work yet, stalk 
two more certified stars, Clint Eastwood 
and Burt Reynolds, also out for a good 
time in the action-comedy genre. 

They find it—Eastwood perhaps more 
than Reynolds. If ever a screen character 
was ripe for self-parody, Eastwood's tough 
plainclothesman is, and he makes the 
most of his opportunity. Packing a revolv- 
er almost as long as a rifle, betraying emo- 
tion only with the baleful flick of an eye, 
he does not seem to have more than 100 
words of imperturbable dialogue, but 
many of them are comically elegant, com- 
ing from this source. “Chagrin,” for exam- 
ple. And “ilk.” My God, one wonders, was 
Dirty Harry a closet reader all along? Is 
Clint Eastwood studying the art of Buster 
Keaton at night school? 

As a private eye lucky enough to have 
that lovely grownup Jane Alexander as 
his faithfully pining secretary, Reynolds 
mostly gets to do what he always does: 
play a fellow who is not as polished as he 
thinks he is, but is smooth enough so that | 
heavies in platoon strength take a peculiar 
delight in roughing him up. This is a part 
Reynolds has lately taken to playing in his 
sleep, but he is bright-eyed and alert here. 
An audience will have to be in the same 
condition if it hopes to follow an impossi- 
bly convoluted plot in which one mob is 
murderously desirous of obtaining anoth- 
er’s crooked books. But not to worry. The 
bounce and style of this artfully crowded 
film will conquer all but the sternest Hear 
resistance. —R.S. 





Reynolds and Eastwood in City Heat 
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66 With me, simpler is better. 
Just like my Canon Personal 
Cartridge Copiers. 
"Theyre easy to maintain. 
Easy to afford. 

‘They copy in 6 easy-to- 
change colors. 

And my new PC-25 even 
reduces and enlarges. 
Makes copies on 
legal size, too. 

All of which makes 
life a lot simpler 
fora busy guy 

like me.99 


Canon 

PC Cartridges 
Canon's 
exclusive 
technology has 
put the entire 
copying 
process—the 
toner, thedrum, 
the developer—into one 
unique replaceable cartridge. 
Good for about 2,000 copies and 
making these PC copiers virtually 
service-free. Choose from six 
copy colors—black, brown, blue, 
red, green and light blue. 

$65 in black/ $80 in other colors 




















Canon PC-10 Canon PC-25 Canon PC-20 

Compact. Affordable. Perfect for even the Small in size and price but big in features, All the convenience of the PC-10 plus 
smallest businesses. So simple to use, the new PC-25 can reduce by 67% or 78% automatic paper feeding for eight 

there's not even a copy start switch. Just and enlarge to 120%. It makes eight copies _ beautiful copies a minute. The handy 
position your original and feed a minute. From originals as big as paper cassette holds up to 100 sheets so 
in the paper of your choice for 10” x 14", It even makes copies as small as you can make multiple copies at the 


crisp, clear copies in seconds 


$795* 


business card size up to legal size touch of a button 


$1,395* $1,095* 


Canon «@¢PC))) ge ae a 
y . Y ° sore e : 
Personal Cartridge Copying, es / $e 
Plain and Simple: eeu - 
"Suggested retail price exclustve of cartridge oF aa er ot < © 











































Books 








A Library to Celebrate the Holidays 








Two dozen volumes provide fresh glimpses of nature, art and faith 


The work of Matisse is a carnival: of 
light, of warmth, of eros and of art itself. 
Matisse (Rizzoli; $95) isa celebration of the 
celebrator: a formidable, 752-page volume 
with 930 illustrations that took 14 years to 
prepare. Not a minute was wasted. The 
French master’s parabola is traced from 
early still lifes of glowing Oriental rooms 
and odalisques to the shimmering, heated 
imagery of dancers, to the paper cutouts 
and stained-glass windows executed when 
he was in his 80s. Pierre Schneider's text 
echoes Matisse’s advice to his students: 
“Retain only what cannot be seen.” What 
was invisible to the audience, the artist rep- 
resented. What was unknown, his biogra- 
pher-scholar has revealed. 


Carpet knotting was introduced to In- 
dia in the 15th century. The weaver’s art 
took root and quickly spread through the 
subcontinent. Masterpieces from Indian 
| looms decorated the palaces of Mughal 
emperors but remained obscure to the 
West until the 1851 Crystal Palace Exhi- 
bition in London. The result: a profit- 
able European market was opened, pro- 
duction increased to meet demand, and, 
inevitably, standards and quality de- 
clined. Erwin Gans-Ruedin’s Indian Car- 
pets (Rizzoli; 318 pages; $85) is a parti- 
colored object lesson in how art is 
overtaken by commerce. Carpets and rugs 
from the 16th and 17th centuries demon- 
strate an imagination all but forgotten in 
modern examples. An antique Agra is 
alive with a profusion of delicate figuring; 
a new Agra is static and merely crowded. 
Inadvertently or not, Gans-Ruedin’s se- 
lections give the reader a chance to com- 
pare the finest rugs with the run of the 
mill. It is one’s best defense against a deal- 
er’s trumped-up superlatives. 


It is hard to read Renoir: His Life, Art and 
Letters (Abrams; 311 pages; $67.50). That 
is not the fault of Barbara Ehrlich White, a 
Renoir expert who has written a thorough 
and commendably lucid biography of the 
great French painter. The problem stems 
from the size of this magnifi- 
cent book, which is every bit as 
big and heavy as it has to be to 


National Archives of 
the United States 





accommodate hundreds of sumptuous re- 
productions. They too, of course, distract 
attention from the text: voluptuous nudes, 
enchanted gardens, glittering portraits 
and skies filled to the brim with sunlight. 
Dedicated readers will learn that Renoir’s 
long life was not as serene and untroubled 
as the joy that shines from his canvases 
might suggest. That information is worth 
knowing, but examining these pictures is a 
greater reward. 


“What interests me isa series of shocks 





and encounters a person can have,” con- 
fesses Sculptor George Segal. For nearly 
three decades, the master of plaster has re- 
corded those seismic occasions, and in 
George Segal (Rizzoli; 379 pages; $65), Art 
Historians Sam Hunter and Don Haw- 
thorne have gathered the best of them, 
from ‘50s paintings like Dead Chicken to 


Michael Warren's Shorelines: Birds at the Water's Edge 


his life-size casts of individuals trapped in 
time. Throughout his long career, the artist 
has trumpeted his message of alienation. 
But seen in this gallery without walls, the 
most effective pieces are political—those 
commemorating the Kent State shooting 
and the Holocaust, for example. They dis- 
play one attribute Segal has usually shown 
more obliquely: emotion. 


The Declaration of Independence is 
there, and the Constitution, the Bill of 
Rights, the Emancipation Proclamation. 
But they are just the summit of a moun- 
tain of American treasures that are pre- 
served in a vast building on Constitution 
Avenue in Washington. This historical 
storehouse, 50 years old this year, is cele- 
brated in The National Archives of the Unit- 
ed States (Abrams; 289 pages; $49.50), 
with a knowledgeable text by Herman J. 
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| naval prize cases; census records to the 


| can and must be appreciated in Ameri- 
Viola, director of the National Anthropo- | ca”—and succeeds to stunning effect 
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logical Archives and photographs by Jon- 
athan Wallen. Presidential papers go 
back to George Washington; State De- 
partment records to Revolutionary War 


first one, in 1790. There are Mathew Bra- 
dy’s photographs, and Walker Evans’ too, 
and confiscated photo albums once kept 
by Eva Braun. Patents go back further 
than Eli Whitney's cotton gin (1794), 
which was so simple to copy that Whitney 
made no money from it. Abraham Lin- 
coln got a patent for a device to float boats | 
over shoals (never used), and Samuel 
Clemens, who wrote real books as Mark 
Twain, got a patent for a stickum-coated 
scrapbook that sold thousands. A grand 
and intelligent book. 


In Eye on America (New York Graphic 
Society; $50) German Photographer Mi- 
chael Ruetz sets out to “try to show what 
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Intersection at East Fourth and State streets in Bethlehem, Pa., from Eye on America 
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Decorative Figure, 1925, from Matisse 


Working with standard Leicas and a new 
wide-angle camera called the Techno- 
rama, Ruetz records the country from his 
fresh, often idiosyncratic viewpoint. An 
aerial shot, intentionally, shows as much 
of the helicopter he is in as the Grand 
Canyon below. He gives a slightly mor- 
dant dimension to the panorama of St 
Louis and its Gateway Arch by shooting 
from East St. Louis with the littered river 
shore in the foreground. Throughout, 
Ruetz exploits the interplay of light and 
landscape at dawn and sunset: in a pair of 
striking pictures of Monument Valley, for 
example, and in a dramatic gatefold of 
Bryce Canyon, where the sunrise just bur- 
nishes the tops of the canyon’s pinnacles 
Dark skies and heavy clouds brood over 
the land in many of his photos; one, look- 
ing across California’s fog-shrouded Cen- 
tral Valley from a mountainside above it, 
is a play of brightness and shadow that 
seems more a Japanese silk-screen print 
than a photograph 
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Dawn, 1976-83, from Will Barnet 


Will Barnet is best known for his 
prints; his bold use of primary colors and 
flattened perspective, along with the 
enigmatic presence of women and cats, 
has become a trademark. The public 
knows far less about Barnet’s painting, 
and with good reason; a substantial num- 
ber of his works over the past 50 years re- 
side in private collections. Luckily, some 
of these patrons have agreed to share 
their wealth. Will Barnet by Robert Doty 
(Abrams; 168 pages; $45) reproduces 91 
oils and sketches (48 in color), many for 
the first time. The result, arranged chro- 
nologically, is a fascinating portrait of an 
artist’s development. Barnet has never 
taken up with the fashionable or trendy 
His adherence to representational forms 
kept him out of several mainstreams ear- 
lier this century; characteristically, he ex- 
perimented with abstractions at a time 
when many other US. artists had given 
them up. His best work on canvas com- 


bines subtle coloring, exquisite composi- 
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Mluminated page from The Art of Iilustration 


tion and severe economy of line. There is 
no contemporary remotely like him; this 
book displays the finished products of a 
school of one 


The history of illustration is at least as 
ancient as the clay pictographs of Sumer 
(3000 B.C.) and as new as the freshest video 
graphics. To trace the highlights of that 
epic would take unflagging research and a 
tireless, discerning eye. These are, happily, 
the attributes of Michel Melot, a Paris- 
based librarian who seems 
to have studied every 


scroll, page and psi 


Fabergé egg, . ; “ 
Easter, 1897 s 
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esince the origin of 
g Writing and painting. 
= The result, The Art of 
é Mlustration (Rizzoli; 
3269 pages; $60), is 
more than a compen- 
dium; it is an oversize, 
colorful detective sto- 
ry amplified with wit 
and illuminated with 
art that flows in a 
wandering, but reas- 
suringly unbroken 
line from prehistory 
to tomorrow morning, 


Folk Hearts 


In 1885 Czar Al- 
exander III asked a St. Petersburg jewel- 
er, Carl Fabergé, to make an Easter pres- 
ent for his Empress. The gold and enamel 
egg so pleased the monarch that he com- 
missioned at least one every Easter. His 
successor, Nicholas II, continued the tra- 
dition, and for the next 31 years, until the 
Bolsheviks put an end to such inspired ex- 
travagance, there was always a Fabergé 
egg in the imperial Easter basket. A gor- 
geous rooster pops out of the Chanticleer 
egg to announce every hour; the Peacock 
egg hides an enameled gold bird that 
struts on cue and fans its multihued tail; 
inside the Trans-Siberian Railway egg 
is—a golden Trans-Siberian Railway 
train. Everyone should have one. But for 
those who cannot, this lavishly illustrated, 
well-documented history, Masterpieces 
from the House of Fabergé (Abrams; /92 
pages; $35), isa handsome substitute. 





Fifty is the operative number here: 
Hawaii is the 50th state, and 50 of the 
world’s leading photojournalists went 
there to perme A Day in the Life of Hawaii 
(Workman; 221 pages; $40). Fanning out 
through the islands on Friday, Dec. 2, 
1983, the cameramen, including Eddie 
Adams, Gordon Parks and Douglas Kirk- 
land, visited such disparate sites as a de- 
livery room of a hospital on Oahu, the 
ranch country of the Big Island, a Japa- 
nese cemetery near Honolulu and the 
crest of dormant Haleakala volcano on 
Maui. The resulting kaleidoscope of scen- 
ery and characters, natives and haoles, 
shows an undiscovered country that, par- 
adoxically, seems to grow more appealing 
as it becomes more familiar. 





Other professional sports may spread 
throughout the calendar, but to baseball 
there is still a season. While waiting, be- 
reft, for it to begin again, the true fan will 
find no brighter winter solace than Base- 
ball (Abrams; 160 pages; $35). The 133 col- 
or shots by former SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Photographer Walter Iooss Jr. catch all 
the right action. from Maury Wills air- 
borne on the way to second to Nolan Ryan 
throwing smoke. But in many ways the 
photographs are more striking when they 
turn aside to the game’s quieter images: 
the loneliness of a largely unoccupied dug- 
out; the careworn faces of the managers; 














the vast summer skies that arch over the 
diamond, shading imperceptibly to dusk 
behind the light towers. Baseball, as The 
New Yorker's Roger Angell notes in his 
graceful text, is not as fast a game as televi- 
sion coverage makes it seem. With its qual- 
ities of silence and waiting, it “invites us 
really to go slow, for a change, almost to 
stop, in order to reflect on what is before us 
and what is to come.” So does this cloth- 
bound hall of fame. 


Toward the end of the 19th century, 
Emile Gallé melded science and art to 
create an oeuvre of glass masterpieces. 
The luminous art nouveau bowls and 
vases and the early lamps chronicled by 
Alastair Duncan and Georges de Bartha 
in Glass by Gallé (Abrams; 223 pages; $40) 
were often adorned with images of flow- 
ers, insects, birds, drawn from Gallé’s ex- 
tensive nature studies, or abstractly pat- 
terned by pieces of colored glass. Jade, 
amber, even emeralds and sapphires were 
reproduced by adding metallic oxides and 
salts to molten glass. The designer went 
on to produce other decorative objects, in- 
cluding inlaid furniture, but Gallé’s repu- 
tation rests on glass works that were revo- 
lutionary in his time and still retain their 
ability to astonish and delight. 


Every move Mikhail Baryshnikov 
makes, onstage and off, seems to have 
been recorded and analyzed. In fact, more 
than half his professional life was lived in 
a shadow—the years before 1974, when 
he came to the U.S. Now, thanks to The- 
ater Critic and Photographer Nina Alo- 
vert, who left the Soviet Union three years 
later, the dancer's Soviet career has been 
recaptured in Baryshnikov in Russia (Hol, 
Rinehart & Winston; 212 pages; $30). 
Here is the 23-year-old star as Adam, al- 



























ternately impudent and bored in The Cre- 
ation of the World; here is the sinuous 
Pedro Romero, the bullfighter of Hem- 
ingway’s The Sun Also Rises; here is the 
classic, vaulting Pan, making the kind of 
leaps that remain incredible, even when 
they are frozen on the page and doc- 
umented by the author. Alovert’s text is 
eloquent, but nothing can match her pho- 
tographic chronicle; this is the kind of his- 
tory that is, in the best sense, revealing. 


About time: a warm, funny and fairly 
comprehensive visual history of rock, told 
almost entirely in reproductions of those 
glossy 8-by-10 studio portraits musicians 
would drop on fans or sign and leave be- 
hind after a gig or a square meal (“To the 
boys down at the Chicken Shack .. .”) 
The portraiture in Rock Archives by Mi- 
chael Ochs (Doubleday; 402 pages; $35) is 


Moses trom The Bible and Its Painters 


Surfer rides a ten-foot wave at the Banzai 
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guileless even when it is most imposingly 
posed. There are plenty of candid shots to 
go along with the p.r. material, including 
a beauty of Smokey Robinson, backstage 
with the Temptations, teaching the group 
a new tune of his called My Girl. The 
book’s most valuable contribution is a | 
granting of full weight to the seminal 
black artists who worked at the tap source 
of rock and whose pictures sometimes did 
not show up even on record sleeves. If ev- 
ery picture tells a story, every song ought 
to be worth at least a single snap, and 
Ochs has corralled lots of the best of both 


Photographs of animals in the wild 
can capture invaluable details about crea- 
tures rarely seen, but in making static 
what is by nature elusive, they diminish 
some of the excitement of the hunt. That 
may be the chief reason why the field of 
wildlife illustration continues to thrive. In 
competent hands, a pencil or brush can 


Renoir: His Life, Art and Letters 
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| himself in highly theatrical styles. Long- 


Holman Field, Dodgertown, Fla., from Baseball 


register both what is visible and what is 
not; excitement, discovery, surprise. Glen 
Loates: A Brush with Life (Abrams; $40) dis- 
plays such intangibles in abundance. 
Loates, a Canadian artist whose magazine 
work and two earlier books won wide ac- 
claim, manages to combine meticulous 
craftsmanship with a sense of wonder. | 

| 

j 








When he renders a pair of timber wolves, 
it appears possible to count every tuft in 
their fur; his birds, finely detailed, still 
seem glimpsed as if they are about to fly 
away. Among the 157 illustrations, in- 
cluding 86 color plates, are a number of 
Loates’ sketches that led up to finished 
paintings, a documentary record of how a 
craftsman brings them back alive. 


For New Yorkers and those now visit- 
ing the city, the “angel tree” has become 
an enduring symbol of the season. Domi- 
nating the Medieval Hall at the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, bedecked with 18th | 
century Neapolitan angels and cherubs, | 
the work seems to crystallize its message. 
Photographer Elliott Erwitt captures that 
radiance in The Angel Tree (Knopf; 79 
pages; $20). Examining the figures indi- 
vidually and in groups, he reproduces the 
sights that have delighted millions, and 
conveys tidings of comfort and joy 


This is the heyday of bird painting, 
and most practitioners are still engaged in 
heroic portraiture. British Illustrator Mi- 
chael Warren is a striking exception. In 
his first collection, Shorelines: Birds at the 
Water’s Edge (Times Books; 128 pages; 
$25), his avian heroes are often tucked 
away in a corner ofa busy canvas, painted 
head-on or tail-on and overwhelmed by 
water, sun, rocks and plant life. Working 
in acrylics, Warren manages to express 








| cubist heads bob in ex- 


| guin greenery. In all, 


| sketches, one of them a 





tailed ducks with early 


pressionist waters. A 
heron skulks awk- 
wardly through Gau- 


Warren covers some 
200 American and Eu- 
ropean species in 70 
finely detailed paint- 
ings and 40 casual 


four-part panel of a 
green sandpiper being 
pursued by a stoat. The 
sandpiper gets away. Glass by Galle 

Hearts are trump in Folk Hearts 
(Knopf: 107 pages; $25). They embellish 
quilts and samplers, weather vanes and 
water jars, chests, chairs, tavern signs and 
tombstones. Authors Cynthia V.A. 
Schaffner and Susan Klein, both of New 
York City’s Museum of American Folk 
Art, celebrate the heart’s presence in 
American folk decoration. The image 
pervaded the culture of the young country 
and on the evidence of this book reached 
its zenith among the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans. The new immigrants painted their 
bright, elaborate designs on pottery and 
furniture, inked them on love letters, and 
even incorporated them into birth certifi- 
cates. Amid these ebullient displays, the 
text is just a touch too scholarly, but 
throughout, the authors’ hearts are in all 
the right places 


The art of European civilization sim- 
ply makes no sense without its spiritual 
spine, the Bible. So say British Critic 
Bruce Bernard and Art Historian Sir 
Lawrence Gowing in The Bible and Its 
Painters (Macmillan; 300 pages; $24.95), 
an opinionated and amply illustrated sur- 
vey of biblical themes in more than 200 
paintings produced over six centuries 
Rembrandt is, in Gowing’s words, “the 


3] hero of this book” because he surpassed 
S| all artists in getting to the heart of the 


biblical vision: his works in this volume 
reach from the famous portrayal of Abra- 
ham about to sacrifice Isaac to a shadowy 
ascension of Jesus into heaven. But Ber- 
nard’s eclectic and refreshing selection 
presents many other visions, some quite 
surprising. The 19th century American 
Thomas Cole grandly evokes the expul- 
sion of Adam and Eve from Eden; old so- 


| bersides Albrecht Direr brings a light- 


hearted touch to, of all things, the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah; and 
John Martin, a 19th century Englishman 
with a 20th Century-Fox mind, offers a 
Cinemascopic Belshazzar's Feast that ob- 
viously showed Hollywood the epic hand- 
writing on the wall. 


“His name is Sinatra, and he consid- 
ers himself the greatest vocalist in the 
business,” remarked the bandleader Har- 
ry James, alternately amused and aston- 
ished by the young singer he hired in 
1939. The crooner turned out to be a 
shrewd self-appraiser, and what he said 
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Gene Kelly and friend from Sinatra: An American Classic 


about himself 45 years ago still stands. In 
Sinatra: An American Classic (Random 
House; 251 pages; $29.95), Music Critic 
John Rockwell deftly analyzes the Chair- 
man of the Board’s technical proficien- 
cies, and his examination of Sinatra re- 
cordings of One for My Baby is a nice 
combination of a scholar’s observations 
and a fan’s notes. The deluxe photo essay 
includes family snaps, publicity shots 
from early movies and candids from 
heavy romances and long nights out, 
along with occasional salty observations 
(“The audience is like a broad—if you're 
indifferent, endsville”). Rockwell's book 
will do very nicely until the gentleman in 
question sits down to talk, not sing, into a 
mike—or, as he might put it, until the real 
thing comes along 


America had emerged from the long 
tunnels of the Depression and World War 
II, and LIFE was there to record the na- 
tion as it began its spurt of unparalleled 
growth. LIFE: The Second Decade 1946- 
1958 (New York Graphic Society; 200 
pages; $29.95) follows LIFE’s earlier 
photo-journal of the previous ten years 
Editor Doris C. O'Neil has selected 200 
evocative photographs by such camera 
virtuosos as Henri Cartier-Bresson, Mar- 
garet Bourke-White, Alfred Eisenstaedt, 
Gjon Mili, David Douglas Duncan, W. 
Eugene Smith and Philippe Halsman 
Many of their images have become part of 
America’s visual memory: the thousand- 
yard stare of an exhausted Marine re- 
treating from the Changjin Reservoir in 
North Korea; the infinite gaze of Albert 
Einstein; a triumphant Harry Truman 
displaying a copy of the Chicago Daily 
Tribune with the headline DEWEY DE- 
FEATS TRUMAN. The lens surprises U.S 
citizens moving unsteadily into the mid- 
dle class, Europeans and Asians suffering 
the scourge of new tyrants, and young 
Stars like Elizabeth Taylor, Marilyn Mon- 
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roe and Truman Capote priming for in- 
candescence 


He was a neurasthenic, an asthmatic, 
a snob. He was cosseted by his mother 
and indulged by the salon world of La 
Belle Epoque. The pallid, delicate Marcel 
Proust (1871-1922) should have been a 
Parisian lap dog; instead he became one 
of the most industrious and insightful au- 
thors France has ever produced. His mas- 
sive Remembrance of Things Past was a 
triumph of imagination based on a series 
of fabulous originals: aristocrats, perform- 
ers like Sarah Bernhardt and Louisa de 
Mornand, professionals, wastrels, all of 
whom decorate the pages of A Proust Sou- 
venir (Vendome; 128 pages; $17.95). Their 
shadowy photographs by Paul Nadar and 
sparkling cameo biographies cannot ex- 


Louisa de Mornand from A Proust Souvenir 
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Bob Hope and Bing Crosby, on the road, from LIFE 


plain the author's genius, but they show 
the roots of his inspiration and give his 
novel a poignant reality. 


A word of Japanese: gorin-pisu. Those 
who delve into All-Japan: The Catalogue of 
Everything Japanese (Morrow; 224 pages; 
$29.95) will learn that this is one of many 
English loan words in Japanese and 
means just what it says, with a Japanese 
accent: green peas. In this compendium of 
essays on things Japanese, eight authors 
of talent and good humor, including Ste- 
phen Longstreet and Liza Dalby, explain | 
much of what many people want to know 
about Japan, although not “everything,” 


| as the title so boldly claims. There is al- 


most nothing in this brisk and elegantly 
illustrated volume, for example, about do- 
ing business in Japan, but very much 
about the experience of living there: about | 
pleasant practices like the art of wrapping 
packages or the proper way to take a bath, 


| serious matters like the tea ceremony and 


the bewildering varieties of martial arts, 
and confounding matters like the social 
complexities of the Japanese language 


George Plimpton is no paper pyrotech- 
nician, as guests at his annual Fourth of 
July fireworks displays can testify. Now, 
in Fireworks: A History and Celebration 
(Doubleday; 286 pages; $25), the literary 
celebrity deepens his infatuation with 
things that go boom in the night. Roman 
candles, pinwheels, whistling aerial bombs | 
and whirlybirds are tracked to their origins 
and explained. The great patrons of spar- 
kle (Louis XIV, Peter the Great, Charles 
V) are given their due, as are the contem- 
porary families, like the Gruccis of New 
York and the Ogatsus of Japan, whose of- 
ferings have lighted up the skies around the 
world. Written with wit and packed with 
anecdotes, the book covers everything you 
ever wanted to know about fireworks, ex- 
cept what to do for a stiff neck. a 
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Waputik Mountain. 





A rugged place for the holiday spirit to start. 
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CANADIAN WHISKY —A BLEND » 80 PROOF 


WINDSOR 


CANADA'S SMOOTHEST WHISKY. 


* IMPORTED AND BOTTLED BY THE WINDSOR DISTILLERY COMPANY, NEW YORK. NY 


ALBERTA, CANADA 

I come back to this cabin 
every Christmas. 

When I was a kid, we spent 
summers here. But we always 
came up once in the winter 
too, just before Christmas. 
We'd stay for a few days. Cook- 
ing. Singing. Telling stories. 
Celebrating Christmas in the 
traditional way. So now I always 
try to give my family the same 
wonderful experience. 

Sure it's cold. But there are 
ways of dealing with that. A 
fire of pine logs. An old patch- 
work quilt. A bottle of Windsor. 

Particularly the Windsor. It’s 
made right here in Alberta 
from the water that melts off 
these very mountains. It has a 
taste so smooth that whenever 
I take a sip, no matter where | 
happen to be, I can always con- 
jure up images of Christmas 
on Waputik Mountain. 

Give Windsor this holiday. Call toll free 
pe bry delivery of gift box anywhere 
: 1-800-621-5150 (in Florida 


1 800-432-4136) Void where prohibited 
by law. 
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How the 
Mercedes-Benz 380SE 
is accelerating the 
demise of the 
traditional luxury 
sedan. 


AN AUTOMOBILLE need not 
concede stirring over-the-road 
performance in order to provide 
civilized levels of comfort. 

Given enlightened technol- 
ogy and skillful engineering, 
itcan provide both. 

That is a lesson being reluc- 
tantly learned by the builders 
of some conventional luxury 
sedans in this changing auto- 
motive world. 

It is a lesson tirelessly 
taught by the engineers of 
Mercedes-Benz almost since the 
dawn of the automobile. And 
epitomized today by the burly 
yet butter-smooth sedan seen 
charging the camera above: the 
Mercedes-Benz 380SE. 


“QUIETLY, LIKE A TURBINE” 


The 380SE is a performance 
machine-as only a 3.8-liter 


Mercedes-Benz V-8 can be a per- 
formance machine. Its test track 
maximum nudges two miles per 
minute. Its highway passing 
thrust is thrilling. Yet that C.LS. 
fuel-injected aluminum alloy 
V8 engine “... hums quietly, like 
a turbine? reports the German 
journal, Auto, Motor und 
Sport. 

Driving controls are too 
precise and perhaps simply 
too pleasurable to be emu- 
lated by a conventional luxury 
sedan. Example: power steer- 
ing crisp and accurate enough 
to make a power steering en- 
thusiast of a sports car purist. 
Example: the four-speed auto- 
matic gearbox, its tunnel- 
mounted lever and shift gate 
so ingeniously well designed 
that you may be unable to resist 
shifting manually. 


“Approximate suggested advertised retail price. © 1984 Mercedes-Benz of N.A., Inc. Montvale, NJ 


- 
The Mercedes-Benz 380 SE Sedan is engineered to deliver the luxury of deep performance reserves. For 1985, it also delivers 


The 380SE rests on a sus- 
pension system whose high 
sophistication few luxury se- 
dans even attempt to match. 

The ultimate object of this 
fully independent system, with 
diagonal-pivot rear axle, is 
more than high-speed han- 
dling heroics. It is to help the 
380SE convey its driver and 
passengers without drama be- 
tween Point A and Point B- 
whatever may lie between. 

This is one substantial five- 
passenger sedan that doesn't 
flinch but seems to flourish 
when the going gets rough 
underfoot. 

The absence of pitching 
and rolling in this solid 3,740- 
lb. machine marks another 
sharp contrast with soft-sprung 
luxury sedans. (Note that 
sturdy anti-sway bars are fitted 
fore and aft.) Yet the ride is 


never harsh. “The contours of ' 
the roads surface simply be- 

come a secondary matter, 
comments one automotive | 
journalist. 


In brief, the 380SE recon- 
ciles high standards of perfor- 
mance and high standards of | 
riding comfort in the same 
chassis design. One result is a 
sense of motoring security that 
the word “comfort” can barely 
begin to describe. 

The 380SE yields nothing 











the reassurance of the computer-regulated Mercedes-Benz Anti-lock Braking System (ABS) as standard equipment. 


to luxury sedans in its provi- 
sion for creature comfort in 
transit. You will find a full com- 
plement of electronic, electric 
and other power-assisted 
amenities. 

You will also find ample 
space for five-93.6 cubic feet of 
space. The oversized automo- 
bile may be gone; the roomy 
automobile lives. 


You will 7zof find gadgetry 
or razzle-dazzle decor. Instead, 
fine velour carpeting and hand- 
finished wood veneer trim and 
tasteful understatement in the 
classic Mercedes-Benz manner. 

BRAKES THAT THINK 
A 380SE technological bonus 
for 1985 is inclusion of the 
Mercedes-Benz Anti-lock Brak- 








ing System (ABS) as standard 
equipment. 

Incredibly, with ABS, the 
car’s-four-wheel disc braking 
system can “think’-utilizing 
computer-regulated tech- 
nology to sense and then pre- 
vent wheel lockup in hard 
braking on uncertain surfaces. 
Helping the car decelerate 
normally. Helping the driver 
retain precise steering control. 


THE BOTTOM LINE 
The 380SE Sedan is priced at 
$42,730* Perspective may be 
added by noting that year after 
year after year, not certain iso- 
lated models but Mercedes- 
Benz automobiles as a line 
have been shown to retain a 
higher percentage of their 
original retail value than any 
luxury car sold in America. 

Its robust performance 
makes the 380SE exciting. Its 
deep comfort makes it livable. 
But its rare ability to combine 
these often opposite traits is 
what makes the 380SE an auto- 
mobile apart. 


Engineered like no other 
car in the world 


SEE YOUR AUTHORIZED 
MERCEDES-BENZ DEALER 














Director Mark Rydell calling the shots on The River in Tennessee 
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The Attack of the Alien States 


Everybody is grabbing a piece of California’s movie action 


© Californians it was perhaps the ulti- 

mate insult. In an effort to lure film 
production eastward, the state of Florida 
took out an ad in show business trade pa- 
pers with an illustration of one of the most 
famous sights in Southern California, the 
hill that displays the giant sign HOLLY- 
woop. But where those nine letters 
should have been, an artist had superim- 
posed seven different ones: FLORIDA. 
“Hollywood weather without Hollywood 
overhead,” read the caption below. 

What was particularly galling was 
that there was a certain amount of truth in 
the gibe. As film making in Southern Cali- 
fornia has become more expensive and 
more difficult, other states have moved 
aggressively to capture a business tradi- 
tionally synonymous with Hollywood. 
“We're losing the feature-film business,” 
declares Maureen Kindel, president of the 
Los Angeles City Board of Public Works. 
“It's as simple as that. It’s a lucrative, non- 
polluting and glamorous industry, and 
other states are making a tremendous 
drive to take it away from us.” 

Ten years ago, a large proportion of 


major American pictures were produced | 


in California. In 1981 only half were made 
there, and in the past two years the num- 
ber has dwindled to about a third. In fact, 
of 42 films shooting in the U.S. last week, 
only nine were being made in California. 
For the stars, who can find work any- 
where, the exodus from Hollywood means 
little. But for thousands of film technicians 
and journeymen performers it increasing- 
ly signals mass unemployment. According 
to a study by the Los Angeles Film Devel- 
opment Committee, the state’s economy 
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| lost $1.6 billion to other states between 


1979 and 1982 through cutbacks in movie 
production. 

The state that has gained the most is 
New York. New York City has long been 
a film center in its own right, and now has 
a one-third share of U.S. movie produc- 
tion. In 1983, 66 movies were shot there, 
including The Pope of Greenwich Village, 
Ghostbusters and Francis Coppola’s The 
Cotton Club. In the first half of this year, 


Penn lane 


Lil ale th Sap 


a | 
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——— §how Business 


Illinois’ Kellett welcoming moviemakers to Chicago 


New York City has been host to 42 films, 
among them Garbo Talks and Falling in 
Love with Meryl Streep and Robert De 
Niro. The next two busiest states are Tex- 
as and Florida. Although Florida Gover- 
nor Bob Graham's goal is to make the 
state the film center of the world within 20 
years, Texas, where 30 feature film and 
television productions were shot last year, 
appears to have as good a chance of be- 
coming the “third coast.” 

There are several reasons for the flight 
from California. One is the trend, which 
has been growing since the early 1960s, to 
use authentic locations, guaranteeing that 
the camera is actually where the script 
says it is, Director Mark Rydell opted to 
shoot the upcoming film The River in Ten- 
nessee because he wanted rea/ local color. 
“Though great things get created on stu- 
dio back lots, the East does look different 
from the West,” says Barry Levinson, di- 
rector of Diner, which was shot in Balti- 
more, and The Natural, which was made 
in Buffalo. “At one time Hollywood was 
crucial. But that has changed with better 


| communication, new methods of distribu- 


tion, lighter cameras and smaller crews.” 
Perhaps the most important reason 
for the change is California itself, which 
until very recently had taken the movie 
industry for granted, done little to encour- 
age it and much to discourage it. There 
are, for example, 83 separate municipal- 
ities in Los Angeles County, and a produc- 
er may have to obtain permits from half a 
dozen of them before he can shoot. A film 
crew that is following a car down Santa 
Monica Boulevard can pass through four 
jurisdictions in just a few minutes, Labor 
costs are also very high. Nonspeaking ex- 
tras, for instance, are paid $87 a day in 
California; in neighboring Arizona they 
make only $35. As a result, producers of- 
ten favor right-to-work states, where they 
can avoid union regulations. To meet the 
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The big 





Exterior size: 
9%" high 
| 18%" wide 
13" deep 


A“ the good news is this: 
now there’s a personal- 
size Litton microwave that 

can fit into even more homes 
and life-styles. Maybe yours... 


The Little Litton’s design is 
totally new. It’s compact and 
trim, so it won’t use up all 

your counterspace. With its 
optional mounting kit* you can 
even mount Little Litton under 
your kitchen cabinets. 





Another first from Litton. 

















news from Litton 
is Little. 


Cooks much more than you'd Now that you've seen the | 
think. The Little Litton’s Little Litton here, why not | 
half-cubic-foot oven can see more, at a nearby 

hold a LittonWare 3% quart Litton dealer? 

casserole and its 500 watts 
of microwave cooking 
power will prepare J 
everything, from hot » 
sandwiches and soups to § 
spicy roast chicken. 















Model 1145, shown above, 

comes with Electronic : 
Touch Control, Ten Power 
Settings and Time Cooking, 
plus Time-of-Day Clock. 


— 





You'll like the versatility 
and cooking performance 
of the Little Litton. You'll 
also like the little price! 


* Additional charge 


Nobody knows more 
about microwave | 
cooking than Litton. 











“THE NEW LITTLE LITTON™ MICROWAVE 
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The personal computer game is ready for 
business—and now it’s your move. To win 
the game your company needs a fast, 
flexible, reliable personal computer that 
enables you to call the shots. 
Go directly to the new AT&T 
Personal Computer. 
The AT&T Personal Computer is more 
| than just a superior piece of hardware 
| Behind it is a commitment to a better way 
of managing information and communi- 
cations. One that can pay off handsomely 
in increased productivity and profits. 
Because our AT&T PC is designed to 
be flexible enough to meet all your busi- 
ness needs—today and in the future. 
Whether you use it as a stand-alone 
workstation or as a team player in a fully 
integrated system, you'll find our PC a 
high-performance machine. And a hard- 
working addition to your office. 
Its fast processing and high-resolution 
2 graphics will help make any computer 
task a computing pleasure. In addition, 
you can expect more standard features. 
More expansion slots. More options for 
future growth. 


OFF-THE-SHELF SOFTWARE 
DOES THE JOB 
Driven by the MS-DOS* o 
syste, the AMT PC rns the mst pop 
off-the-shelf software for a wide range 


PERSONAL COMPUTER. 


of business applications. Financial analysis. 
Forecasting. Budgeting. Word processing. 
Inventory. The AT&T PC does it all. 

And its flexibility means that when it’s 
time to expand, our PC will actually make 
your computer growing pains painless. 

With our unique PC Interface it can be 
linked to the more sophisticated, higher 
capacity world of the UNIX** System V 

Operating System—the AT&T Computer 


pet at is eme as the operating 
system dante’ for multi-user, multi- 
tasking machines. 
THE ATaT TRADITION CONTINUES 
Some about our PC cannot be 
measured in bits and bytes, but are of 
immeasurable value. 


For instance, the unmatched service 
and support of AT&T. The built-in relia- 
bility—and nape she quality—of our 
products. The century-long tradition of 
technological ‘enscyitien and personal 
attention to detail. 

Think about it. Then make your move— 
to the AT&T Personal Computer, from 
AT&T Information 


AT&T 














competition, even New York unions, 
which used to be as demanding as those in 
California, have become more coopera- 


tive and flexible in the past few years 


e Many states. by contrast. will almost 
give the capitol away to anyone willing to 
shout, “Lights. camera, action!” All 50 
states and several cities have film commis- 
sions working hard to lure moviemakers 
¢ Indeed, earlier this month Massachusetts 
Governor Michael Dukakis made a trip to 
Hollywood and gave a party at a posh 
Beverly Hills bistro to entice film makers 
to come to the Bay State. In most places 
i a the commissions will get all the necessary 
; permits, persuade hotels to offer dis- 
The kids th to ay are counts, scout out locations and even pro- 
, vide someone to take the director's spouse 
the _— the engineers, shopping. The Illinois office has a geogra- 
i j phy expert on staff who can pinpoint the 
the journa sts, location a script requires and requisition a 
the scientists, 
the teachers of 
tomorrow. 
Only with 
your help can 


State helicopter to show it to the director 
they be assured 


“We'll provide anything a film company 
of a first-rate 


needs,” vows Susie Kellett, managing di- 
rector of the Illinois film office. “We're all 
college education because ' 
today colleges are having a 








vying for the same business, and we know 
that every company that calls us is talking 
to at least five other states. It's guerrilla 
warfare out there.” 


ust as worrisome to Californians as the 

location shooting is the multiplication 
of out-of-state production facilities. No 
longer does a producer have to return to 
Hollywood for editing and other postpro- 
duction work. New York City has vastly 
expanded the Kaufman Astoria Studios, 
where many silent films were shot in the 
‘20s, and sound stages are being construct- 
ed all over the city. The flamboyant North 
Carolina film producer Earl Owensby 


high costs of learning. B ecceees, who already owns one studio in Shelby. 


N.C., is building another: an ambitious 


Rising costs and less government hand. 426-acre facility in Myrtle Beach, S.C., 


which also includes a theme park. Texas. 


ing are threatening to lower the quality which last year yielded a bumper crop 


of Academy Award-nominated films 





of higher education and reduce the num- Terms of Endearment, Silkwood and 

as Tender Mercies—boasts a new 20-acre 

ber of well-qualified college graduates. communications complex just west of 

: . Dallas that has state-of-the-art produc- 

Invest in the future of America. tion facilities. Moreover, ground has re- 

. : cently been broken for what is billed as the 

And watch your investment largest sound stage in the world, 22 miles 
northeast of Houston 

grow. California is beginning to fight back. In 

September, Governor George Deukmejian 


signed into law legislation creating a new 
California film office which will help 
streamline the procedures for the use of 
state-owned property. Los Angeles itself 
has been successful in retaining some films 

that were about to be shot elsewhere. Blue 
Thunder, for instance, was originally to be 

shot in Chicago. Some observers wonder, 
however, whether such responses may be | 

too late. Says Louis Steinberg, president of 

the Los Angeles Film Development Com- 
mittee: “Five years from now we may meet 

and say, ‘Hey, when did we throw away the 
movie business? There was a film industry 

here, and it was big and good. But now it's 






Give = 
to the college 


f h gone. Why?’ ~ By Gerald Clarke. 

oO your = o1ce. Reported by Denise Worrell/Los Angeles, with 
EP other bureaus 
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Coricidin 
goes to work 
at the first 
sign ofacold. 


Because you 
have to. 


Even though you feel 
achy and feverish, and you 
have a runny nose and 
watery eyes, life must go on. 

Don't wait, because 
no matter which of these 
symptoms you have, 
Coricidin’ can help you feel 
better at the first sign of a 
cold. And, if youre stuffed 
up too, there$ Coricidin ‘D” 
Its made to do everything 
Coricidin does, but also has a 
decongestant to help relieve clogged | 
nasal and sinus passages. 

So when you feel a cold coming 
on, save yourself a lot of misery by 
taking Coricidin or Coricidin “‘D’. 
We take your cold seriously, because 
you do. 









— Coricidin. 
‘ere O 
IConcidin Atthe first 





Lenni signofacold. 
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“The pioneer spirit that pushed the railroads across Americz 


drives many of today’s emerging growth companies.” 


Robert E. Brennan, President, First Jersey Securities 


Only 150 years ago much of this country was still 
rugged frontier. Enterprising men and women seeking 
opportunity could travel by wagon and canal boat, but 
the trip required courage and took months 

The opening of the transcontinental railroad in 1869 
changed all that. By cutting coast to coast travel from 
five months to one week it united the nation, opened 
up the West and ushered in an era of extraordinary 
economic growth 

Populations and cities boomed. In ten years Kansas 
gained 432,000 inhabitants. Commerce exploded 





Huge markets in cattle and grain were created. By 1900, 
U.S. trains carried nearly half the world’s freight 

Today that same pioneer spirit that built the railroads 
inspired hundreds of small to midsize companies whose 
new ideas, new jobs and new technologies will push 
back today’s frontiers 

First Jersey Securities is a nationwide investment 
firm providing capital for such emerging growth 
companies. If you are an investor with vision and want 
to discuss current investment opportunities, please 
contact us. 


First Jersey Securities, Inc. 
50 Broadway, New York, NY 


Come grow with us 





The ideal gift to put under their tree 
may be right under your nose. 


By picking up a copy of TIME, 
you've put your finger on the 
perfect idea for a gift this 
Christmas. A gift subscription 
to TIME. 

There’s no better gift for 
people who want to get in 
touch with what's going on 
in the world. 

And with TIME, they can 
stay in touch 52 weeks a year. 
That’s why more people read 
TIME than any other weekly 
news magazine in the world. 

And now, thanks to TIME’s 


special gift subscription offer, 
52 issues cost only $39. You 
save over $11.00 off the regular 
subscription rate. That's just 
75¢ an issue. 

And for every gift subscrip- 
tion you order, you'll receive a 
useful pocket diary to send as 
an announcement of your gift. 

To order your gift sub- 
scription to TIME, just mail 
the order card which appears 
in this issue or call toll-free. 
Holiday shopping couldn’t be 


easier when you choose TIME. 


To save more than $11.00 
call TOLL-FREE 


1-800-621-8200 


In Illinois, 1-800-972-8302. 








Is your filter straining your engine 
while it’s straining the air’: 












Did you know that 
your car's engine 
uses 15 times as 
much air, by 
weight, as it does gasoline? That's a 
lot of air. And it must be clean. Or 
dirt can get into the engine and 
cause excessive wear. 


That's where your air filter comes 
in. But as Mr. Goodwrench explains, 
“The air filter itself 
| needs to be clean. 

< If the filter gets 
clogged with dirt, 
your engine gasps for air. That may 
cut your gas economy. 


“That means you should have your 
air filter changed regularly. The 
gas filter needs to be clean, too, of 
course. 


“And don't forget to have 

your oil fitter changed when 
necessary to help keep your 

engine oil clean” 






















Breathe easy. 
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Filters help protect your invest- 
ment. So see Mr. Goodwrench. He 
has the right parts available. 
Genuine GM parts. He has the right 
training. GM training. And he's 

at participating independent GM 
dealers who sell Chevrolets, 
Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks, 
Cadillacs, GMC and 
“a> Chevy trucks. 









LET'S GET IT TOGETHER...BUCKLE UP 


KEEP THAT GREAT GM FEELING WITH GENUINE GM PARTS 











Announcing the brand-new 
Money Guide to 
Successful Retirement 


‘ou can live as well in retirement 

as you're living now—maybe 

even better. Whether you're 
in your late twenties or mid-fifties, 
MONEY’s new Guide can help you find 
the means to your retirement dreams 
(and prevent you from uttering the 
three saddest words in the English lan- 
guage: If only I'd...) 


You'll see how a typical retirement 
portfolio should evolve from age 30 to 
60. How to balance your investments 
between stocks, bonds, CDs, gold and 
real estate partnerships. How to shop 
for the right annuity (with high yields 
and low fees) 


From the table of contents: Figuring 
Out How Much You'll Need (pensions 
and Social Security will take you just 
so far—the rest Is up to you). Manag- 
ing Your Portfolio (do you really need 
help from a Planner?). How to Size Up 
Your Company's Plan (if you don't 
know what's in it now, you may be in for 
some costly surprises later on). Early vs. 
late Retirement. How to Find Your 
Retirement Paradise. 


The MONEY Guide to Successful Retire- 
ment is one investment you can't af- 
ford to miss. To order your personal 
copy, send check for $2.95, payable to 
MONEY, to: 


Money Retirement Guide 
Box 999, Radio City Station 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


PLANING NOW 
RETREAT 
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 brvecting today tor the bong term 
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Music 


Trapped in a Musical Elevator 





es, this was the year in which Ronald 

Reagan was re-elected to the White 
House, but those with a broader historical 
perspective have other things to com- 
memorate. Like the 400th anniversary of 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s first colony in the 
New World, the 300th anniversary of the 
completion of the Hall of Mirrors at Ver- 
sailles, the 200th anniversary of Mozart's 
Marriage of Figaro, the 100th anniversary 


" 


General George Squier as chief of Signal Corps 


Imagining a new kind of radio network. 


of the first volume of the Oxford English 
Dictionary and the 50th anniversary of 
Muzak. Muzak? Wouldn't that be like cel- 
ebrating the first broadcast singing com- 
mercial (1924)? 

The sound of Muzak is, of course, al- 
most everywhere, and metastasizing: in 
the bank and the supermarket and the of- 
fice elevator, on the telephone line when 
the victim has been put on hold. It plays in 
the White House and the Pentagon; it 
played during the Olympics; it played in 
the Apollo XI spaceship that carried Neil 
Armstrong to the moon. The Muzak 
Corp., which is now part of Westinghouse, 
estimates that its recordings are heard by 
80 million people every day; they are syn- 
dicated in 19 countries; the company and 
its affiliates take in more than $150 mil- 
lion annually. “Muzak promotes the shar- 
ing of meaning,” says James Keenan, an 
industrial psychologist and chairman of 
the firm’s board of scientific advisers, “be- 
cause it massifies symbolism in which not 
few but all can participate.” 

But not quite all, Dr. Keenan. 
“Horrible stuff’ was the term once ap- 
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Muzak, now 50, soothes (or irritates) 80 million people a day 
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plied by the artist Ben Shahn. “Abomina- 
bly offensive,” said the novelist Vladimir 
| Nabokov. And Philip Glass: “The range 
of music is truly enormous—opera at the 
top, Muzak at the bottom.” John Cage 
spoke of composing a piece especially for 
the tormentors, with no notes in it. “The 
first step in describing silence is to use si- 
lence itself,’ Cage explained. “Matter of 
fact, I thought of composing a piece like 
that. It would be very beautiful, and I 
would offer it to Muzak.” Perhaps Cage 
had that in mind when he created 4°33”, 
which consists of one or more musicians 
sitting on a stage and not playing their in- 
struments for 4 min. 33 sec. 

That Muzak should soothe the inhab- 
itants of the Pentagon is fitting, for the 
whole system was basically the creation of 
an unusual general, George Owen Squier, 
a West Pointer (’87) who devoted much of 
his Army career to science. Assigned to 
evaluate the military potential in the ex- 
periments of the Wright Brothers, he be- 
came in 1908 one of the first passengers to 
fly, for all of nine minutes, ina Wright ma- 
chine. As a young artilleryman, he invent- 
ed the polarizing photochronograph to 
measure the speed of a projectile. 

On the USS. entry into World War I, 
Squier became head of the Signal Corps, 
and his omnivorous curiosity led to a nota- 
ble invention: a system for transmitting 
several messages simultaneously over ex- 
isting electric power lines. In 1922, near- 
ing retirement, he took his ideas and his 
patents to the North American Co. utili- 
ties combine, which backed him in 
launching Wired Radio, Inc., a kind of 
competitor to the booming fad for wireless 
radio, But not until 1934, the year of his 
death, did the general think up a catchy 
new name, combining the sound of music 
with the sound of the popular camera 
| called the Kodak. 

The first Muzak recording in 1934 was 
a medley of Whispering, Do You Ever 
Think of Me? and Here in My Arms, per- 
formed by Sam Lanin’s orchestra. The 
first customers were householders in the 
Lakeland section of Cleveland, who were 
offered, for $1.50 a month, three channels 
ranging from dance music to news. As a 
novelty, Muzak might well have gone the 
way of Sam Lanin’s orchestra. But a series 
of experiments started in the late 1930s 
provided Muzak with the secret that con- 
verted base music into gold. 

The secret was that music could get 
more work out of people. Eureka! An early 
test, conducted at the Stevens Institute of 
Technology in New Jersey, showed or 
purported to show that “functional music” 
in a workplace reduced absenteeism by 
| 88% and early departures by 53%. Other | 
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Give Polaroid’s 
Instant Slide Kit 





“gS 
and we'll slide $20 into 
your pocket. 


The Polaroid Instant Slide Kit. 


The instant hit for any $20 Rebate 
35mm camera owner. 











With the kit, anyone can have Christmas = 
slides on Christmas Day. Or slides of any AULoPr cessor R 












occasion while it's still the occasion. And ra tase pinta signs lager trade lene reat 

you can have $20.00. ll 800-526-7843 ext. 400 in the continental US, or 80052-4503 By 
The Polaroid Instant Slide System is 

easy to use. It works with any 35mm NAME — ~- 

camera. And it's an ideal tool for the office ADDRESS 

As well as at home. CIT) —_— STATE. ziP 
So make a hit. Give the kit. And don't TELEPHONE 

forget to ask your dealer about another | Peaseallow inc hy “ome ink Cae tion pes 





rot eligible 


special bonus—the Polaroid/TWA offer iccepted. Polaroid dealers.t 


=Polaroid 35mm Instant Slide Soakay 
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Cutty and the night before. 


Some of the year’s most important projects are put together with pliers and wrench on December 24th 
Here’s hoping someone helps you ease the struggle with the smooth, mellow taste of Cutty Sark A taste to savor 
To send a gift of Cutty Sark anywhere in the U.S., call 1-800-BE-THERE. Void where prohibited 


Cutty Sark. You earned tt. 








tests produced even richer results. When 
The Blue Danube was piped into a dairy in 
McKeesport, Pa., the cows gave more 
milk; recordings inspired chickens to lay 
more eggs. The coming of World War II 
made this more than a matter of money: 
thousands of U.S. factories, arsenals and 
shipyards were wired for music and in- 
creased production by as much as 11%. 
Muzak is still conducting such tests, 
and still crowing over the results. Ata firm 
called Precision Small Parts Inc. in Char- 
lottesville, Va., for example, Muzak spent 
three months last year testing six women 
who spent their dreary days deburring 
very small items with dental drills. With 
Muzak in their ears, they deburred 16.8% 
more than before. Other tests showed that 
if music can make people produce more, it 
can also make them buy more. Sedately 





in dissent: Novelist Viadimir Nabokov 
Deadening one of life's great pleasures. 


paced melodies in a supermarket slowed 
down customers enough so that they spent 
38% more money. 

Muzak enthusiasts argue that there is 
a great tradition of music as an accompa- 
niment to work. “It did so in the fields be- 
hind the great castles and monasteries of 
the middle ages,” says Keenan. “It did so 
on shipboard and in the taverns where 
sailors met to sing their chanteys.” 
Keenan has even unearthed a songbook 


once issued by a youthful industrial firm, | 


which included a spirited ditty called Ever 
Onward Ever Onward: “Our reputation 
sparkles like a gem/ We've fought our way 
through and new/ Fields we’re sure to 
conquer too/ Forever onward IBM.” 

The gentler inspirations that Muzak 
calls “environmental music” work for 
several reasons, particularly for people 
subject to either stress or boredom. Music 
is soothing. Oddly enough, Muzak even 
claims that its recordings make workers 
feel more in control of their environ- 
ment and more cared for by their employ- 
ers. Most important, though, is that work- 

| ers slow down in mid-morning and mid- 
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EDREAMS BG SORES RPP OL PST 


© 1984 Tura, Ir 


The Tura Collection and a Tura Eyewear Styling, 
wherever fine eyewear is available 


84/8 lor bro re: Dept. TME ura Bidg., Great Neck, N.Y o 


TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
Is Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
1-800-541-3000 «= 1-800-541-1000 


fo) Metsle late (Me) Melelel(-1 1 Belce 16) Customer Inquiries 


At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
rol VislaleRis(-B(-liume) mek tlellelslolilely 
That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
releyjunl-ialm@e(-iihi-16(-1 Moselle (be) delelol(-\s Mmeeli(-loi Rial Beli llale le) 
Zell malelssl-MelaMilule BesleliiiateMielel-)melmeloloRelamelolelsiul-aimalelulelig 
ifoB elt imelelels-i 3 
PNB ce) Mal--eReloReRi-le 1) -Bislt Bi-ladie Bt Bello asl oR isl-Belalela-melare| 
rove lB ial-Biolitic-t-Malelunlel-leMeleleli-) 
Dial TIME's Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 
Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to 
TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
541 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, IIl.60611 





Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service 











THE SPORTY 
PRUCK PRICED DOWN 


If you like the idea of a sporty 
truck but don’t like the idea of 
what it might cost, we suggest 
you check out the B2000 SE-5. Its 
sticker price is low. And its list of 
standard features is long: 

A. 5-speed overdrive trans- 
mission. B. Dual sport mirrors. 
C. Raised white-letter steel-belted 
radials on white spoker wheels 





D. Handsome instrument panel 
plus stalk-mounted controls 
for turn signals, lights, wipers, 
washer. E. Step bumper. FE. Cut- 
pile carpeting. G. Swing-out 
side vent windows; tinted glass 
throughout. H. Trip odometer. 
I. Sporty stripes. 

Along with a 2-litre OHC 

ine strong enough to haul a 
1400-Ib. payload, the SE-5 comes 
with a maintenance-free battery, 
intermittent-action wipers, 
power-assisted brakes, remote 
releases for hood and fuel-filler 
door, side-window demisters, 
tie-down hooks, and more. 


Experienced drivers buckle up. 


For a full list of st d features 
and complete in n" ation about 
Mazda trucks, write to the followir 
address for a free catalog 
Mazda B2000 Truck Offer 
Box 5960 
Orange, CA 92668 


nility of c 
comparison 
weather 


THE MORE YOU LOOK 
THE MORE YOU LIKE 











IT’S STILL THE THOUGHT THAT COUNTS. 
IT’S JUST THAT SOME COUNT MORE THAN OTHERS. 


CROSS 


SINCE 16846 


A gift of undeniable taste. Cross desk sets. In cherry, walnut, black 
crystal, onyx and ebony. Suggested prices from $40 to $1250 











IN THE JOB MARKET SOMETIMES PREJUDICE IS 
A DEAF-BLIND PERSON'S BIGGEST HANDICAP 


Alittle help. A little understanding. That's 
all it takes to give a person who is both 
deaf and blind an opportunity to be 
productive in the working world Deaf-blind 
people can be carpenters, computer 
programmers, teachers, technicians 
only your imagination limits the possibilities 

We ought to know. Because the Helen 
Keller National Center provides national 
training programs so that deaf-blind people 
can develop skills to join the job force 

Alittle help. A little understanding. And you 


That's what it takes. Call us ww : 
HELEN KELLER NATIONAL CENTER 


FOR DEAF-BLIND YOUTHS AND ADULTS 











Regional offices Chicago, IL San Francisco, CA 
TTY VOICE G2) 2090 15) 956-4562 
Dallas, TX is Point, NY 
14) 630-4936 516) 944-8900 
Atianta, GA .co ttle, WA 
on ag gy (303) 373-1204 (206) 575-149) 
, MA Philadelphia, PA Kansas City MO 
(617) 523-7015 (215) 521-1370 
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| an elevator or a restaurant,” says he. 





| Music 


afternoon, and music can counteract that. 
Muzak’s selections get faster as the work- 
ers near those slack periods, The company 
calls that “stimulus progression.” 

Muzak music is not supposed to be 
consciously heard. “Once people start lis- 
tening they stop working,” says Muzak’s 
president Tony Hirsh. That is why its 
songs never have words. But though Mu- 
zak has come to seem synonymous with 
slushy string tones, the company makes a | 
great effort to keep up to date. Its current 
repertory of 5,000 includes songs by Mi- 
chael Jackson and the Police, as well as 
Cyndi Lauper’s All Through the Night. In 
fact the company records about 1,000 new 
hits every year. It makes its selections with 
the help of a computer and broadcasts the 
tunes by satellite from Stamford, Conn., to 
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es} 
In opposition: Composer Philip Glass 
“Muzak is at the bottom.” 


180 receiving stations around the country. 
But if Muzak at 50 is so useful and pro- 
ductive and successful and popular (the 
company says its polls repeatedly show 
that more than 85% of its customers enjoy 
what they get), why do some people hate it 
so passionately? One reason is simply that 
they believe this system perverts and pros- 
titutes one of life’s greatest pleasures, lis- 
tening to music. And it probably deadens 
people’s ability to enjoy music that they do 
listen to by choice. And the whole process 
is coercive. People who did not want to 
hear radio music pumped into them on 
Washington buses carried their objections 
all the way to the Supreme Court, only to 
have the court rule in 1952 that this inva- 
sion of their privacy was not an invasion of 
their privacy. (Justice William Douglas’ 
dissent reasserted the principle that “the 
right to be let alone is indeed the beginning 
of all freedom.”) Composer Jacob Druck- 
man is one man who retains a sensitivity to 
music even when Muzak tells him not to 
listen. “I grit my teeth whenever I go into | 











“With any other medium, you can turn 
your back or close your eyes, but there’s no 
escape from music.” —By Otto Friedrich 
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BEYOND YOUR EXPERIENCE, 
OND YOUR IMAGINATION. 
















It is a world where sandworms 1,000 feet long 
guard creations greatest treasure 


SS aA the spice that prolongs life. And enables the mind 
a 


to fold space and slow time. 
Where a prophecy will be fulfilled. 
. a And a young leader with incredible powers Sg < 
aie will emerge to command an army =" 
of five million warriors in the final battle ee 
—_— for control of a universe 


and its source of ultimate power. 


Ta es PA. 


The Planet called Dune. 
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STARTS DECEMBER 14th AT THEATRES WORLDWIDE 





HOPE 


It’s the heart of America. The soul of its people. — It is best reflected in the glow of the torch of the 
Statue of Liberty, now undergoing a restoration after serving as a beacon of hope in New York harbor for 
nearly 100 years. > The actual torch of Miss Liberty graces the Hilton float in the 1985 Tournament 
of Roses Parade. 4) May the spirit of her flame ignite hope, freedom and liberty for all time. 


PIITION 


Send vour tax deductible contribution to: The Statue of Liberty - Ellis Island Foundation, Inc., P.O. Box 1986, New York, New York 10018 








LA BOHEME by Giacomo Puccini 


he irreverent music lover attends this 

sassy and unconventional La Bohéme 
in a mood for sedition. That does not 
mean impatience with the soaring lyrical 
glories of Puccini's music—nobody boos a 
sunset. But Mimi, the consumptive Pari- 
sian seamstress, has been a dying duck 
since the opera’s first performance in 
1896, and her fog-witted lover Rodolfo, 
the poet. has moped melodiously for the 
same stretch. A certain amount of dust has 
gathered. Only the fustiest of traditional- 
ists would grouch at the news that Joseph 
Papp’s musical irregulars from the New 
York Shakespeare Festival have decided 
to give Bohéme an airing out 

These are the same pranksters who 
four years ago made a rowdy success of the 
lovable Gilbert and Sullivan warhorse The 
Pirates of Penzance. Then as now, Papp 
was the producer. Wilford Leach the di- 
rector, William Elliott the music supervi- 
sor and conductor. and Pop Singer Linda 
Ronstadt was boss soprano in charge of 
provoking doleful predictions that she 
could not possibly handle an operatic lead. 
Doomsayers to the contrary, Ronstadt 
trilled winsomely as Mabel 

The new Bohéme, sung ina flip, funny 
new English version by Lyricist: David 
Spencer, is no Pirafes-sized smash, but its 
opening night last week, in Papp’s tiny 
Anspacher Theater. was a modest, almost 
bashful. success. This Is petit opera, not 
grand. but there is a clear gain in warmth 
and intimacy at the level of drama. The 
Singers use body mikes instead of heroic 
rib cages and Pavarottal diaphragms, but 
they are young and good-looking. and 
they have no trouble seeming appropri- 
ately broke and love-sopped (nor in deliv- 
ering Spencer's sometimes jarring lines: 
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Ronstadt and Carroll: singing past each other without making contact 


Petit Opera, Not Grand 








Marcel, the artist, tells Rodolfo. “I'm 
freezing my nuts off’). By the time Mimi 
and Rodolfo have fallen into their first-act 
clinch, as a mandolin plucks away in the 
twelve-piece theater band, sentimentalists 
are dabbing at their eyes. 

That is the test: if the hankies come 
out, Bohéme is a success. The shocker was 
that onlookers misted up not for Ronstadt 
but for another Mimi, tiny, strawberry- 
blond Soprano Patti Cohenour. (Lead du- 
ties are divided; Cohenour sings four of 
eight’ weekly performances: Ronstadt 
three, and another Mimi. Caroline Pey- 
ton, the remaining show.) The sweet- 
voiced Cohenour and her surprisingly 
strong Rodolfo, Country Singer Gary 
Morris, seemed lyrically in love, The other 
leads, a fine Marcel (Howard McGillin) 
and a brilliant Musette (Cass Morgan), 
took fire from them. The night before. 
Ronstadt and her Rodolfo, David Carroll. 
had sung at and past each other without 
making contact, and the rest of the cast 
was in shock. 

The fault was Ronstadt’s. Her voice 
seemed small and uncertain, and she was 
unable to move from her strong. rock- 
belter’s low register to her silvery 
high notes without shifting gears awk- 
wardly in her uncertain middle range. 
where most of Mimi's singing is done. It 
seems doubtful that her deficiencies are 
readily curable. She must have known 
early in rehearsal that the experts had 
been right to say that a pop singer could 
not make the leap to Bohéme. She might 
have quit then and sunk a production that 
depended heavily on her name. That she 
stayed to take her critical lumps may have 
been arrogance. or it may have been a rare 
act of gallantry By John Skow 











Artis Messy 


ROMANCE I ANGUAGE | / 
by Peter Parnell 


i= night Walt Whitman had the 
strangest dream. There he was, staring | 
out his bedroom window, when who 
should hop in but Huck Finn, itching to 
travel. “Dress warmly.” Walt’s dead mom 
told him. And we're off to see Louisa May 
Alcott, who's having an affair with a Tahi- 
tian prince. Over there's Charlotte Cush- 
man, the noted actress, playing Hamlet to 
Emily Dickinson's Ophelia: they become 
co-stars and lovers. Old Ralph Waldo 
Emerson is having a chat with the dead 
Henry David Thoreau: “Sex can be messy: 
artcan’t. That's why I've always preferred 
it.” Then just about everyone shows up in 
Montana, where Louisa falls for General 
George Armstrong Custer, and Charlotte 
dallies with a Dietrichesque saloon singer 
who is really a man. They all die at Little 
Big Horn and go to heaven. And in the 
wink of a REM, the dream is over. } 
Like most dreams, Romance Lan- 
guage builds up its head of hallucinatory 
steam only when the night is half over, But 
at full throttle. Playwright Parnell’s mix- 
ture of historical figures and fanciful situa- 
tions makes a genial noise. This is the 
land of vaudeville revisionism previously 
charted by /ndians, Travesties and Cloud 
9, where social satire speaks in the vocab- 
ulary of dreams—the mind’s own ro- 
mance language. It is a pleasure to see 
Cynthia Harris (Charlotte), Valerie Ma- 
haffey (Emily) and the 19 other cast mem- 
bers cavort so merrily on the tabletop 
stage of Manhattan's Playwrights Hori- 
zons Theater, complementing the gran- 
deur of Parnell’s vision with the grandiosi- 
ty of their performances. As Walt might 
have proclaimed, Dream big, boys and 
girls! And dream on. —By Richard Corliss 








Co-star lovers: Harris and Mahaffey | 
In the land of vaudeville revisionism | 
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he second Reagan Administration has a rare opportunity to 

reshape American foreign policy. President Reagan’s over- 
whelming election victory has strengthened his already impres- 
sive capacity for political leadership, reinforcing his authority to 
deal with the factions of his own party, with the feuding wings of 
the bureaucracy and with foreign countries. The question is 
whether he will seize that authority and will know how to use it. 
Which Reagan, and which Reagan advisers, will dominate? The 
stubbornly hard-line or the flexible President, the “ideologues” 
or the “pragmatists” among his counselors? The labels are some- 
what oversimplified, but they do describe a genuine conflict, and 
in the first term, the evolution of that conflict was quite evident: 
from ideology to pragmatism. 

The Administration started out with a hard-line, aggressive 
and Manichean set of policies, or pronouncements, that in nearly 
every instance gave way to compromise and at least outward ac- 
commodation. This was true of attitudes 
toward the Soviet Union, arms control, 
Central America and the European allies, 
among others. The need to compromise 
was symbolized by the resort to bipartisan 
commissions (the Scowcroft panel on the 
MX missile, the Kissinger group on Cen- 
tral America) that did extremely useful 
work and produced sound, generally cen- 
trist recommendations, which by no rea- 
sonable standard could be described as 
weak. Despite recent, markedly pacific 
gestures from the Administration, it re- 
mains to be seen whether, in the second 
term, such centrist policies will prevail or 
whether the right-wing “true believers” 
will succeed in reasserting the ideological 
super-hard line. On the answer depends | 
the possibility of reaching a new national 
consensus on foreign and defense policy. 

Up toa point, the hard line was a use- 
ful corrective for weak and confused policies of the past and was 
welcomed in many quarters as a sign of a new American asser- 
tiveness. Administration critics almost automatically preface 
“ideology” with “right-wing.” But there is liberal or left-wing ide- 
ology too, and its reading of Soviet intentions and of the causes of 
Third World instability often has been just as simplistic as right- 
wing interpretations, if not more so. 

Besides, the Administration did have its successes. The arms 
buildup may have been excessive, and ill-advised in some partic- 
ulars. But it was plainly necessary. It constitutes the most impor- 
tant single “foreign policy” action by Reagan so far. Another 
clear achievement was the missile deployment for NATO, in the 
teeth of all-out Soviet opposition. Dealings with China, despite 
decades of a deep Republican commitment to Taiwan, were pru- 
dent and professional. The same may be said, at the risk of con- 
siderable disagreement, about the Reagan policy toward South 
Africa. In other instances, policy was muddled through lack of 
skill and understanding, as in the Middle East. 

On balance, the Reagan Administration often proved itself 
quite capable of realistic and largely nonideological policies, but 
they did not fit into any unified concept. Thus “more pragma- 
tism” is not a sufficient foreign policy prescription for Reagan II. 
What is required is pragmatism within a framework of principle; 
firm assertion of American goals combined with a recognition 
that there are different ways of attaining them, and that some 
may be unattainable in the near future. Passion without skill can 
be worse than skill without passion. Reagan II must recognize 
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more clearly that toughness can take many forms and that guile 
and the ability to maneuver are every bit as important as muscle. 

In perspective, the Reagan Administration's difficulties in 
dealing with the Soviet Union are familiar, almost traditional. 
From the outset, the Administration had trouble coping with the 
yes-but formula advanced for the last three decades by just about 
every specialist in the field: Yes, we must be strong, but at the 
same time flexible. Yes, we must understand that the Russians 
are relentless foes, but at the same time we must seek ways of co- 
existing. And so forth. Almost every new Administration comes 
into office paying lip service to the principle, while actually be- 
lieving that a fresh start, a new approach—softer or harder—will 
permit escape from the painful, laborious double track. 

The Administration was particularly determined to reject 
the formula, which requires the ability to hold two opposite ideas 








itustrations for TIME by Eugene Mihaesco 


at the same time (the mark of a first-rate intelligence, according 
to F, Scott Fitzgerald). This runs against 
the American tendency to believe in solu- 
tions; the formula implies that U.S.-Soviet 
strains are not a problem to which there is 
a solution, but a more or less permanent 
condition that can only be alleviated, not 
cured, 

The fact is that the Reagan Adminis- 
tration is being pushed toward something 
that, by any other name, is still détente. 
As long as it can be protected from the 
utopian left, which sees it as institution- 
alized brotherhood, and from the trium- 
phalist right, which sees it as institutional- 
ized surrender, and defined as no more or 
less than controlled conflict, détente re- 
mains the inescapable intellectual frame- 
| work for American policy. And within 
| that framework arms control is crucial. 
| True, its achievements in the past have 

been modest at best, progress has been 
glacial and the process at first aroused exaggerated expectations. 
Technology keeps threatening to outpace possible negotiations. 
But there is simply no convincing alternative. 

The Reagan Administration has often acted as if any arms- 
control proposal acceptable to the Soviets must be automatically 
flawed. In fact the Soviet Union, like the U-S., will naturally ac- 
cept only proposals it considers to be in its own self-interest. The 
Open contempt for arms control expressed by some members of 
the Reagan circle and the unrealistic proposals for cuts offered at 
the outset of the Strategic Arms Reduction Talks (START) have 
obscured a central fact: the major source of the problem lies in 
the Soviets’ own aggressive nuclear buildup and their excessive 
view of what they require for their own security. Thus even a “re- 
| formed” Reagan Administration with a more tolerant approach 
to arms control may not get anywhere with the Soviets. 

There are certain concessions beyond which no Administra- 
tion can or should go to win an agreement. At the same time, 
| President Reagan seems to have disavowed the possibility that 
America can permanently restore any significant nuclear superi- 
ority over the Russians. What is at issue is an acceptable but 
more realistic definition of parity. 

Unfortunately, much of the arms-control debate seems like a 
scholastic exercise about how many warheads can dance on the 
head of a missile. This frightful air of unreality has much to do 
with the desire both on the left and on the right, in a curious mir- 
ror image, to escape these dilemmas and to find simple and un- 
derstandable solutions. On the left, the desire to escape takes the 
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form of a naive belief in good will or in unilateral actions. On the 
right, it takes the form of a search for “superiority,” in the belief 
that we can outspend the Soviets and outdo them more or less in- 
definitely in technology. The Administration’s Strategic Defense 
Initiative (“Star Wars”) is an elaboration of this view. 

The Star Wars program has a certain appealing plausibility: 
defense is better than offense, safety behind a shield in the sky is 
better than the “balance of terror.” Technological feasibility 
aside, however, the opponents of Star Wars seem to have the bet- 
ter case. The prospect of one side more or less safe while the oth- 
er side is open to attack is untenable in the nuclear age. More- 
over, in the absence of a new bargain with the Soviets, such a 
situation is bound to be relatively short-lived. Sooner or later the 
Soviets can catch up with American technology, the most nota- 
ble example being multiple independently targetable re-entry 
vehicles (MIRVs). But this does not mean that development of a 
defensive system should be banned independently of what is 
done about nuclear weapons in general. The Soviets seem genu- 
inely afraid of a technological race with the US. in space de- 
fense. This fear should be used as a major bargaining chip. 

The elements of an agreement for offensive weapons exist. 
They are summed up in the phrase “off-setting asymmetries” — 
the recognition that the Soviets will not significantly cut their 
principal arsenal of ground-based missiles unless the U.S. makes 
certain concessions in an area where it is particularly strong, 
namely bombers, cruise missiles and, increasingly, submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles. 

This principle is recognized in various 
schemes, including the so-called frame- 
work approach advanced by the State 
Department in August 1983 but never 
adopted by the Administration and in the 
so-called double build-down scheme, un- 
der which both sides would discard old 
weapons as new ones were produced. 
These schemes should become the ba- 
sis for the Administration's negotiating 
position. 

Despite the Soviets’ stated willingness 
to return to the negotiating table, move- 
ment toward an agreement, if any, is like- 
ly to be excruciatingly slow. At any rate, 
what is needed is a merger or at least a 
link of INF (for Intermediate-range Nu- 
clear Forces) and START negotiations plus 
space-defense negotiations. There is sim- 
ply not enough room for bargaining and 
trade-offs if things are to be fought out 
separately in different arenas. 


pparently the President genuinely hopes to make progress 

in the area. The issue is not sincerity but intellectual capaci- 
ty and will. He will have to become personally involved in the 
process, understanding it far better than he has so far, or else ap- 
point a really trusted, high-level associate with the power to en- 
force his views. He will have to crack down hard on the guerrilla 
war between parts of the Administration. Throughout the first 
Reagan term, “negotiability” with the Russians was not the is- 
sue, but rather negotiability within the Administration. This sit- 
uation can be ended only by a decisive President and very likely 
a change in some of the principal characters. 

In dealing with the larger world of politics and psychology 
surrounding the enclaves of missiles and warheads, Reagan II 
would do well to take certain precepts to heart. One is that we 
have only very limited means of influencing events inside the 
Soviet Union. Fierce rhetoric certainly will not do it. Criticism. 
of course, must not cease, but the U.S. must also be very cautious 
in linking condemnation to practical policy, or in suggesting 
that peace requires drastic changes in the Soviet regime. A 
lesson from pre-Reagan days, but still applicable, involves 
one of the most destructive actions of US. foreign policy, 
which was championed by the usually very wise Henry M. Jack- 
son: the late Senator's attempt to force liberalization of Jewish 
emigration from the U.S.S.R. by denying Russia most-favored- 
nation treatment. Focusing on Jewish emigration as distinct 














from any other, possibly worse, abuses in the Soviet system 
was not only arbitrary, it was clearly counterproductive. 

The Reagan Administration also needs to get better at 
matching means and ends, although this does not imply ceding 
anything to the Soviets that need not be ceded—and certainly 
not without exacting a price. Those who urge a last-ditch stand 
against Soviet influence everywhere, a sort of Churchillian resis- 
tance sometimes suggested by apocalyptic right-wingers, overes- 
timate both our will and our resources. America must differenti- 
ate, without of course publicly drawing a map, between areas 
and situations of the first or second or fifth importance. 

Certain basics are beyond compromise. But many policies 
can and should be stopped or moderated in exchange for some- 
thing else. American aid to resistance fighters in Afghanistan, 
for example, should continue. But eventually the Soviets might 
be willing to curb certain actions elsewhere in the world in ex- 
change for Western accommodation over Afghanistan. The 
willingness to deal at the right moment is essential. 

Whether such a moment will present itself in Central Amer- 
ica is not certain. Where Central America is concerned, a de- 
bate rages between those who argue that the chief cause of Third 
World insurgencies is economic and social injustice, and those 
who argue that it is interference by the Soviets or their surro- 
gates. Nothing is more futile or arid than this argument. Obvi- 
ously both forces are at work, and both must be coped with. The 
Reagan Administration has balanced the two approaches—the 
stress on force and the stress on development—more successful- 
ly than it is generally given credit for. 

The Reagan team undoubtedly start- 
ed with an excessively apocalyptic view 
of the situation. But it was essentially 
right in believing that a successful Com- 
munist revolution in El] Salvador, or 
| neighboring countries, no matter how se- 
riously driven by the thirst for social jus- 
| tice, would be an American defeat. 

In El Salvador, the election of Presi- 
dent José Napoleén Duarte was some- 
thing of a turning point—and incidental- 
j ly, would not have occurred had the 
Administration followed the counsel of 
those Congressmen who, since 1981, have 
1 sought to condition continued military 
aid to the Salvadoran government on the 
commencement of indiscriminate negoti- 
ations with the guerrillas, which would 
have led to “power sharing.” 

The Duarte regime remains fragile. The 
dialogue he initiated with the guerrilla leaders could prompt the far 
right to sabotage his government. Moreover, it is far from clear what 
can come of this dialogue. It is premature to hope that the guerrillas 
will put down their arms, trusting in the government's security guar- 
antees, and take part in elections. But the prospect of such an out- 
come is at least somewhat more plausible than it seemed a year ago. 

The situation in Nicaragua is less hopeful, and the choice for 
Washington painfully limited. There is no serious prospect that, 
by themselves, the counterrevolutionaries, or contras, could 
overthrow the Sandinista regime, much as that would be in the 
American national interest. But they have proved important as 
an instrument to make the regime more malleable; there is little 
evidence to support the opposite view, that they solidified the re- 
gime. By cutting off aid to the contras, Congress irresponsibly de- 
prived the U.S. of an important bargaining counter. 

The Contadora process, involving efforts by the govern- 
ments of Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela and Panama to achieve 
peace in the region by negotiation, can be useful, depending on 
how it is handled. The original proposals could, if pushed to 
their maximum, provide for the removal of Cuban and other 
foreign forces, prevent foreign bases and eliminate arms assis- 
tance to other revolutionary forces elsewhere in the area. In gen- 
eral, the U.S. should continue working with Contadora, but it 
must insist on effective enforcement and should not let itself be 
pressured into accepting a premature and incomplete agree- 
ment. Standing on principle and playing for time may not be the 
worst policy here. Obviously, the appearance in Nicaragua of 
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sophisticated offensive weaponry could ¢ 
change the equation. 


Itimately, the most important foreign 

policy goal for Reagan II lies in domes- 
tic politics: to achieve at least some measure 
of consensus on foreign and defense issues, 
especially regarding the Soviet Union. Un- § 
fortunately, the more or less bipartisan ap- 
proach to foreign policy that prevailed from 
World War II till Korea—some would say 
till Viet Nam—was neither typical nor natu- 
ral. Yet there are special moments—this 
may be one—when the normal partisan |, 
quarrel over foreign affairs can be muted if [ 
not suspended. F 

It will be very difficult, putting it mildly, 
to persuade the fervent ideologues in the Re- 
publican Party of this. They see the election 
asa clear mandate for the hard-line Reagan and for their more ex- 
treme goals. Nor will the right wing necessarily hesitate to attack 
the President if it considers him too weak, especially because he 
will be increasingly a lame duck. Nevertheless, he remains a hero 
to a majority of Americans, and his anti-Communist credentials 
are so strong that the country at large would have a hard time 
accepting the notion that he had gone soft. 

The first term has shown that extreme hard-line positions 
not only fail to work with the Russians but in domestic politics as 
well. An analysis of the election returns makes clear that voters 
liked Reagan’s patriotism, his emphasis on American strength 
and even rearmament, but also wanted far more serious effort in 
arms control and peaceful diplomacy. 

Ifthe President wants to leave a legacy of better relations with 
the Soviets, as well as gain a serious chance of another Republican 
victory in 1988, everything indicates that he must follow more or 
less centrist policies. The best hope for the Democrats would be a 
Republican candidate and a set of policies to revive the “warmon- 
ger” fear of the earlier Reagan days. Thus, for political reasons as 
well as for idealistic ones, Reagan has every incentive to reach out 
to the Democrats in search of consensus. 


: Do the Democrats have any incentive 
= to meet him even halfway? Just as Reagan 
had to move to the center, they did too. De- 
spite emotional support for a nuclear freeze 
and for the notion of banning nuclear 
= weapons from outer space, voters did not 
favor positions they suspected might mean 
unilateral U.S. concessions. And if Reagan 
II is at all successful in improving U.S.-So- 
viet relations, the Democrats will have very 
little to gain from the issue. They would do 
better to ease the issue out of politics and 
earn at least some of the credit for embrac- 
ing bipartisanship. 

The Democrats would have to disown 
the quasi-isolationist and quasi-pacifist po- 
sitions of many liberals (which Walter 

J Mondale did only partly toward the end of 

the campaign). Similarly, Reagan would 

have to continue distancing himself from the far right. There is a 

lot of room for him to do that without in any real sense “going 

soft.” He can argue with reason that he is now able to negotiate 

from strength. A tough but realistic position on arms control 
may well win bipartisan approval. 


greement might be harder on issues like Central America 

and the military budget. But among the things Reagan could 
safely concede would be some further reductions in the defense 
budget combined with overall reform of the armed forces. Defense 
expenditures growing at a somewhat slower but sustainable rate 
backed by bipartisan consensus would be far more impressive to 
the Soviets than higher defense expenditures, which are probably 
not sustainable and at the mercy of congressional or partisan poli- 
tics. One of the greatest boons to the Soviets over the years has 
been American inconsistency and the chance of playing Demo- 
crats off against Republicans. To avoid this and to achieve at least 
partial consensus would be wortha great deal. —ByHenry Grunwald 


The foregoing, written by the editor in chief of Time Inc., is adapt- 
ed from an article in the winter issue of Foreign Affairs. 











SEEKING DIVORCE. Sasha Stallone, 33, from 
Sylvester Stallone, 38, the celluloid 
heavyweight of Rocky J, I] and JI] and 
two-fisted star of numerous other movie 
thrillers; after ten years of marriage; in Los 
Angeles. She filed for a divorce once be- 
fore, in 1978. Later the couple reconciled. 


HOSPITALIZED. John C. Stennis, 83, Missis- 
sippi Democratic Senator and dean of the 
upper house who eleven years ago sur- 
vived a mugger’s bullet; in satisfactory 
condition after the amputation of his left 
leg at the thigh because of an inoperable 
malignant tumor; at Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center in Washington. 


DIED. George Howard, 64, Lord of Henders- 
kelfe, sartorially flamboyant chairman 
from 1980 to 1983 of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation and squire of Castle 
Howard, his magnificent ancestral home, 
known to millions as the setting for the se- 
ries Brideshead Revisited; of a heart at- 
tack; at Castle Howard, in Coneysthorpe, 
Yorkshire. 


DIED. Fernando Corena, 67, Swiss-born 
buffo opera star who sang 726 perfor- 
pee: 


Milestones 


mances with New York City’s Metro- 
politan Opera from 1954 to 1978, spe- 
cializing in such roles as Falstaff and 
Dr. Bartolo in The Barber of Seville and 
winning the delighted chuckles of audi- 
ences and critics, one of whom dubbed 
him “the greatest scene stealer in the 
history of opera”; of a heart attack; in 
Lugano, Switzerland. 


DIED. Bernard J.F. Lonergan, 79, Jesuit phi- 
losopher and theologian whose champi- 
onship of rigorous intellectual inquiry as a 
means of revivifying faith placed him 
among the foremost Christian thinkers of 
the 20th century; in Pickering, Ont. A 
demanding and temperamental teacher, 
the priest was the author of two densely 
reasoned, seminal texts: Insight: A Study 
of Human Understanding (1957) and 
Method in Theology (1972). Lonergan 
sought to reshape theological inquiry in 
light of modern scientific and philosophi- 
cal advances. 


DIED. Sylvan N. Goldman, 86, inventor of the 
shopping cart and multimillionaire phi- 
lanthropist whose fortune was estimated 
last year by Forbes magazine to be $200 
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million; in Oklahoma City. Supermarket 
Owner Goldman built the first shopping- 
cart prototype in the mid-1930s using a 
folding chair as a model. The idea, which 
he patented and eventually marketed, 
came to him while he watched women us- 
ing then standard market baskets. Said 
he: “They had a tendency to stop shop- 
ping when the baskets became too full or 
too heavy.” 


DIED. Hans Speidel, 87, co-conspirator in 
the 1944 generals’ plot to assassinate 
Adolf Hitler and from 1957 to 1963 
NATO commander of allied land forces 
in Central Europe; of pneumonia; at his 
home in Bad Honnef, outside Bonn, 
West Germany. One of Germany's mili- 
tary elite, Speidel became disgusted with 
Hitler’s conduct of the war and joined 
the unsuccessful bomb plot to kill the 
Nazi dictator at Hitler's East Prussia 
headquarters. Remaining silent under 
interrogation, Speidel survived the sub- 
sequent Gestapo inquisition. When West 
Germany’s army was finally rebuilt in 
the mid-1950s, he was called to help 
and became one of NATO’s most respect- 
ed commanders. 
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